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Editorial Comment 


RELIGION AND ETHICS 


RA relations has been and continues to be one of America’s great 

social issues. It is a topic that in its relation to the Christian 
imperative has deeply occupied the minds of many of this JouRNAL’s 
contributors and readers. While much still remains to be done, this 
issue is now on its way to being solved, for the consciences of Ameri- 
cans both north and south are increasingly admitting the incompata- 
bility of Christian ideals with practices which deny the fundamental 
equality of men because of color. Because the suffering under segre- 
gation and second-class citizenship has been so great, it would be easy 
to assume that when this issue is eventually resolved the Christian 
imperative for human life will have been largely fulfilled and the 
Kingdom of God in its most significant aspects will have come. This 
raises the question whether when this ethical issue or even all such 
issues are solved the Christian ideal will then have been completely 
reached. 

Those who believe that the answer to this question is in the affirm- 
ative are people who identify religion with ethics. The Kingdom of God 
for them is identical with the kingdom of men living together in brother- 
hood and love. It is certain that the moral and ethical issues which 
have to do with man’s relations to man are vitally significant. Social 
evils do lead to degradation and loss of proper self-regard and to all 
the sins which accompany these. But let us reverse the situation and 
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imagine that those who have been the sufferers and the mistreated find 
release from the evils which have beset them. Does it follow that life 
is found entirely good and will be lived rightly? In other words, are 
social evils the only problems man faces? The answer is obvious— 
even when equality, decency, and justice are won, the fundamental 
problems arising from human limitations still remain. Physical suffer- 
ing, death, loss, questions of value, meaning, and purpose share the 
stage of life with every man, fortunate or unfortunate. Whether or not 
we are the victims of social pressures, these remain for us all. These 
are the problems whose solution is sought in our relation to God. 

Yet these problems, in turn, cannot be solved in isolation from 
our fellows. It is no more nearly valid to claim that the human prob- 
lem is that of man and God than it is to say it is that between man 
and his fellow. The pattern of God’s reality is one which includes 
God, fellows, and self. Neither the worship and love of God and 
obedience to him nor regard for and love of fellows may be omitted 
from life without dire results. If religion is reduced to ethics alone, 
then life’s ground and purpose and the priority of God’s will over us 
are lost. If the worship of God becomes all, then our fellows, who are 
also God’s children, are forgotten and treated as strangers. He who 
says he loves God but hates his brother is a liar, we are told, but we 
must add that he who forgets God’s centrality in his neighborly living 
is living without depth and final goal. 

We may have neither “pie-in-the-sky religion” nor humanism 
without God. The truth stands in the center: our brother is seen as 
under God along with ourselves, and both of us are lost if we fail in 
discipleship to our Lord. Social ethics and true piety are not the same, 
and when they are unrelated are each subject to the charge of partial- 
ity. But taken together, as Christian history illustrates again and again, 
they are God’s most powerful force for personal and social living. 
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Pen ccapmcne 


The Ages of Liberalism 


By JAMES LUTHER ADAMS 


L IBERAL Christianity is sometimes narrowly defined so as to asso- 

ciate it with only one aspect of its expression. By some interpreters 
it is identified, for example, with rational autonomy, by others with 
the idea of progressive revelation, and by still others with a critical 
historical method. Actually, it is a thing of many facets. Negatively, 
Liberal Christianity may be characterized as an effort to bring about 
the liberation of men, including Christians, from bondage to narrow, 
arbitrary, or irrelevant authority, whether it sanctions convention or 
revolt. But, properly conceived, the negation is oriented in a positive 
direction, “from the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of 
the children of God.” Out of this concern for freedom the Christian 
liberal gets his name, for /iber means free. The search for liberation 
is informed by a positive faith. It is a response to the Word of God. 
The term “Word of God” indicates that God speaks to man in a per- 
sonal way through Jesus Christ and the Gospel, and also through other 
persons, and through mind, conscience, and nature. But this does not 
mean that God is limited to the personal, for he speaks also in the 
transpersonal. Moreover, this Word of God is free; it cannot be bound 
by any creature. “Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” 
Within the liberal position itself, therefore, there is a negation. Liberal 
Christianity recognizes that God is hidden as well as revealed, and that 
conscience is fallible. No statement or application can claim finality, 
unless it be the finality of limitation. Liberal Christianity therefore 
adopts a self-denying ordinance toward the end of avoiding idolatry. 
Because of the ambiguous elements in human awareness and because 
of the richness, the freedom, and the hiddenness of the Word of God, 
it emphasizes the uses of diversity, self-criticism, and openness. 

The diversity of Liberal Christianity is occasioned and demanded 
also by the variety of situations in which truth becomes concretely 
known or incarnate. The search for relevance is of the essence of Lib- 
eral Christianity. In the exercise of the liberty of mind and conscience 
and of the liberty proclaimed in the Gospel (and there made uniquely 
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available to men of contrite heart), Liberal Christianity has aimed to 
release the creativity and newness of life that issue from response to 
the inexhaustible power of God as it offers new opportunity and de- 
mand in the ever-changing situations of the human condition. God’s 
Word is a living Word that speaks to the unique situation; at the 
same time what is heard is conditioned by the situation. The Gospel 
itself, as set forth in the New Testament, is situation-conditioned and 
situation-directed. Not all of its meaning is explicit in its initial verbal 
articulations. Nor can all of its articulations be considered of equal 
status. Thus the repetition of the words of the New Testament will 
not automatically provide wholeness or healing in a given situation. 
By virtue of the integrity or wholeness of the Gospel, every new open- 
ing to the creative and redemptive power of God brings with it not 
only new treasure but also the demand for new search in order that it 
be given relevant statement and application. Authentic Liberal Chris- 
tianity aims not to be bound to the situation in which it finds itself, 
and at the same time it tries to understand itself and its mission in 
face of a particular situation. Again, Liberal Christianity in principle 
therefore cherishes the uses of diversity, self-criticism, and openness. 

One way of discriminating the unity within the variety of Liberal 
Christianity—and also a way of discerning its situation-conditioned 
and situation-directed character—is to observe the differing emphases 
of the major periods of its development, emphases that exhibit a unity 
in their Gestalt. By viewing together these periods and their character- 
istic emphases one may approach a synoptic paradigm of its elements. 
One may thus be enabled also the better to assess its present status, 
its deficiencies, and its possibilities. 


THE AGES OF LIBERALISM 


Any attempt to delineate the periods of Liberal Christianity re- 
quires what has been called “epochal thinking.” This kind of thinking 
is familiar in the study of comparative religions where one encounters 
sundry notions about the Ages of the World. It is familiar also in 
the “dispensational” conceptions that appear in Scripture. Jesus im- 
plied a periodization when he spoke of the Law and the Prophets, John 
the Baptist, himself, and the kingdom at hand. Augustine offered an 
elaborate periodization in his City of God, Jesus Christ here standing 
at the center of history and the subsequent age being considered the 
last. With a more dynamic conception, Joachim of Flora in the twelfth 
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century periodized the history of salvation in his speculations regarding 
the Three Ages: the Age of the Father, the Age of the Son, and the 
coming Age of the Spirit—an age of freedom.’ Other periodizations 
more or less similar to these could of course be cited. 

For interpreting the Ages of Liberalism, a periodization formally 
somewhat analogous to that of Joachim may have some validity and 
usefulness. One may view the “moments” in the development and 
ethos of Liberal Christianity in terms of the Ages of the Father, the 
Son, and the Spirit, though not in that order and though no period is 
assumed to be classical, final, or normative. At first blush such a 
periodization may seem as fantastic as that of Joachim. Actually, it 
serves merely to give a compact statement of the ways in which Liberal 
Christianity has come to terms with the principal foci of Christian 
faith. It goes almost without saying that the complex data that should 
be taken into account lend themselves to different characterization and 
periodization from those ventured here. The trinitarian periodization 
proposed is obviously a heuristic device. With all its faults, however, 
the device may serve to indicate longer and broader perspectives than 
those often employed in provincial interpretations of Liberal Chris- 
tianity. (See Note, p. 117) 

We shall interpret Liberal Christianity, then, as successively ex- 
hibiting up to now three periods which we shall call the Age of the 
Spirit, the Age of the Father, and the Age of the Son. In each period, 
the dominant “moment” selected serves to determine the characteriza- 
tion of the “period.” But subdominant motifs, which in previous periods 
were perhaps dominant motifs, are obviously present in some form in 
each period. The special character of a period depends upon the 
peculiar character of the dialectic between the various ‘“moments”’ of 
the period, with one “moment” being dominant. At the same time each 
age produces tensions and paradoxes respecting characteristic prob- 
lems. These tensions lead beyond themselves to the succeeding period 
where the theological situation is redefined. 


1For Joachim the first Age was that of the Law, a time of fear, slavery, old men, 
marriage; the period of the commandments and of enforced obedience. The second Age, 
that of the Church as the medium of Christ on earth, was a time of action, faith, a 
measure of freedom, youth, the priesthood and the papacy; the period of sacraments 
and reading. The third Age was to be that of the Holy Spirit, a time of mystical 
contemplation, love, friendship, children, monasticism; a period when prayer, song, 
freedom would prevail and when no sacramental intermediaries would be necessary. 
These ages overlap. The Trinity is present in all three ages, but in each age one of the 
three Persons is predominant. 
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THE AGE OF THE SPIRIT 


“The wind bloweth where it listeth, but thou canst not tell whence 
it cometh, and whither it goeth; so is every one that is born of the 
spirit.” The winds of the Spirit constitute the first “moment” in modern 
Liberal Christianity.” Historically, it is to be traced mainly to the Left 
Wing of the Reformation (called also the Radical Reformation) and 
to its antecedents in the Middle Ages and in the New Testament. In 
this first “moment” the stress is laid on God’s redemptive power. 

More than any other term, Spirit (pmeuma) is the key word of 
the Radical Reformation of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
a reformation largely oriented to Pentecost and to subsequent Spirit- 
ualist tendencies. This fact is evident in the dynamic periodizations 
proposed. The Anabaptist periodization applied to church history the 
categories of creation, fall, and redemption, identifying the creation 
with the primitive church instituted at Pentecost, equating the fall with 
the coercion of belief issuing from the juncture of church and state 
under Constantine, and envisaging the redemption as the emerging 
restitution of the church of the Spirit. On the other hand, Spiritualist 
periodizations, similarly to Joachim’s, set forth a progressive theory 
of revelation, the Third Era being the outpouring of the Spirit. Thus 
the Left Wing reveals its characteristic concern with history, the 
Church, and the inwardness of Christian piety rather than with nature 
or man’s relation to it. 

This is not the place to attempt an analysis of the long and com- 
plex historical lineage of the ideas of the Spirit. This lineage is some- 
what different for England and New England from what it is for the 
European continent. A variety of strands enter into the total lineage: 
evangelical, mystical, enthusiastic, antinomian, and rational.* Roughly, 
they are distributed among the Anabaptists and the Spiritualists. In 
England and America, these Left Wing tendencies merge with elements 
issuing from Neo-Calvinism. This variety of strands has given to Lib- 
eral Christianity severe strains but also a continuing dynamic. 


“Francis Greenwood Peabody in The Church of the Spirit sets forth major character- 

istics of this “moment” in Liberal Christianity. Indeed, he tends to equate Liberal 

Christianity with the church of the Spirit. He gives little explicit attention to the second 

“moment” to be dealt with here under the rubric of the Age of the Father. 

3For a delineation of the spectrum of the Radical Reformation on the continent see 
George H. Williams’ Introduction to Spiritual and Anabaptist Writers (Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1957) ; also Roland H. Bainton, “The Left Wing of the Refor- 
mation,” Journal of Religion, XXI (1941), pp. 127 ff.; and Robert Friedmann, Church 
History, XXIV (1955), pp. 132-51. 
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We should recall briefly some of the elements of the New Testa- 
ment conception of the Holy Spirit. The word pneuma denotes the 
rushing wind of God, manifest at Pentecost, which in immediacy gath- 
ers the ecstatic band of believers into the unity of the eschatological 
community of the Spirit (St. Paul’s term, koinonia pneumatos). It 
denotes also the gifts of the Spirit distributed in the community. These 
charismata have a common source in the Holy Spirit, and they are 
subordinate to the love of the brethren and the upbuilding of the 
church. As a winnowing wind, the Spirit sets aside traditional and legal 
authority in favor of the pneumatic authority of apostles, prophets, 
and teachers. The community is a pneumatocracy in which the mem- 
bers test and acknowledge the bearers and workings of the Spirit. This 
Spirit is of course understood to be inextricably related to the resur- 
rected, living Christ and also to God the Father. It is understood also 
to operate in conjunction with the living Word. In one form or another 
these ideas become ingredients of the Radical Reformation. 


In the struggling congregations of the Roman Empire the word 
pneuma acquired also the meaning of the aroma enveloping the dying 
martyr, an idea that in effect reappeared in the martyr churches of 
the Left Wing in their struggle for freedom of Spirit and conscience 
as against Roman Catholicism and Right Wing Protestantism. In early 
monasticism also one sees an anticipation of the Left Wing; for ex- 
ample, in the fourth century Basil of Caesarea (De Fide) discerns the 
working of the Holy Spirit in the distribution of the charismata and 
in the imparting of moral power—in “sanctification.” In addition to 
the meanings already noted one must take into account the mystical 
(Johannine) elements of the Left Wing which give expression to 
Spiritualist-evangelical and also to Spiritualist-rational motifs. Appeal- 
ing to the eternal Spirit, this mystical tendency sometimes becomes 
trans-Christian in scope. One can see here an anticipation, though not 
a direct cause, of the New England Transcendentalism of three cen- 
turies later. But there were other motifs besides these. At one end of 
the spectrum an anarchistic individualism appears, and at the other a 
collectivist revolutionary utopianism or “spiritual bolshevism.”” What 
we are mainly concerned with, however, is the central line of the Radi- 
cal Reformation. 


In this connection we should observe that the ideas of the young 
Luther have figured positively in German Liberal Christian movements 
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of later centuries, particularly his emphasis on “the freedom of the 
Christian man,” on the sanctity of vocations in the world, on the Holy 
Spirit as the activator of the Word and of faith, on the validity of 
Spirit, Scripture, and reason together, and also on the idea that one 
must be willing, if necessary, to “urge the authority of Christ against 
the authority of the Bible.” 

Taken together, all these various impulses brought about one of 
the most impressive and significant innovations that have appeared 
since the New Testament period. The ecstatic freedom of the Spirit 
burst through and against the “degriff-ridden” official church doctrine, 
against the feudal, magical sacramental system of the heteronomous 
late Middle Ages, against the later papal church and the authoritarian 
patterns of bureaucratic confessional Lutheranism and Anglicanism 
and of theocratic Calvinism, and against the general uniformity of 
belief demanded in the traditional corpus christianum. Positively, this 
freedom intended to give new expression to the Christian life as ad- 
monished in the Gospels. In some quarters a literal interpretation of 
the counsels and precepts of the Gospels came into conflict with the 
ethos of the Spirit. With sectarian rigor some of the Left Wing groups 
adopted a legalistic distinction between the saints and the unregenerate 
(as did also the Lutheran Butzer and his followers). The Anabaptists 
made the distinction operate through the exercise of the ban. They 
rejected as un-Christian the holding of civic office. More permanently 
significant was their opposition to war and persecution. The Spiritual- 
ists were generally more tolerant and individualistic. 

In the midst of the attacks on the old order there appeared a radical 
interpretation of the priesthood and prophethood of all believers, an 
interiorization and individualization of the Spirit, and a dispersion of 
power and responsibility (radical laicism). This dispersion occurred 
through the separation of church and state (the rejection of territorial- 
ism), through independent lay “searching” for explicit faith dependent 
upon the spread of literacy, and through the concomitant development 
of a pneumatic-democratic church which adopted varying degrees of 
local autonomy and which insisted on the protection of individual 
conscience and of minorities (perhaps the origin of the Parliamentary 
notion of “the loyal opposition”). For the Radical Reformation it was 
not enough to say that the church exists where the Word is rightly 
preached and the sacraments rightly administered; the Left Wing 
cherished the free winds of the Spirit and the inward koinonia pneu- 
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matos. All of these things are implicit in the experience of “the inner 
light” and in the high evaluation placed upon voluntary individual 
decision; and they provided the soil from which the associational (in 
contrast to the institutional) type of church emerged, a church that is 
a voluntary association based on personal decision and epitomized in 
adult baptism. These tendencies aimed to make it the more readily 
possible for believers and for the churches to yield to the promptings 
of the Spirit that bloweth where it listeth: they reflect the Left Wing 
emphasis on freedom of the will, in contrast to the Right Wing em- 
phasis on predestination. They were to be observed all the way from 
Ziirich to Amsterdam, Bristol, and Providence. 

In addition to the Spiritualist motifs we have referred to, explicitly 
rational elements played a role not only in the appearance of an ethical 
theism but also in the vigorous promotion of freedom of thought and 
of interpretation of Scripture. Here humanism as well as evangelical- 
ism exercised an influence, as for example with the antitrinitarians 
Servetus and Socinius. Rational motives appeared also with the Level- 
lers in the realm of democratic theory and practice. 

Among the Levellers one finds a three-era periodization of British 
history which in connection with a doctrine of the Spirit takes into 
account legal developments and which looks toward the return of 
subordination of the political executive to law, a periodization that 
involved an equalitarian conception of natural law. Behind this periodi- 
zation lay the opposition of juridical reason to ecclesiastical and politi- 
cal authority (an opposition to be traced back into the Middle Ages) 
and also the Spiritualist periodization of a mystic like Saltmarsh who 
in the name of the new outpouring of the Spirit had written to the 
Council debating the Agreement of the People: “Now ye are met in 
council, the Lord make ye to hearken to one another from the highest 
to the meanest, that the voice of God, wheresoever it speaks, may not 
be despised.” With the Levellers public opinion, public agitation, and 
government by discussion assume for the first time an important role 
in modern political life. These changes must be understood in relation 
to the rise of the middle classes, of free business enterprise, and of 
urbanism. These social and economic factors deserve a more extensive 
treatment than they can receive here. 

In varying ways and degrees these democratic features of the Left 
Wing were transferred or translated into the secular life, particularly 
by the aggressive sects. In England James I, disturbed by the attacks 
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on the bishops, predicted that next the heretics would attack the mon- 
archy—and they did. In many respects the modern democratic move- 
ment as it developed in ecclesiastical, political, educational, and in- 
dustrial areas, issued from the British and American Left Wing. This 
development found its nerve in eschatological vision and also in the 
drive for the holy community characteristic of Calvinism. A. S. P. 
Woodhouse has argued that in British circles the principle of analogy 
figured in this overflow: organizational patterns preferred by the 
churches of the Spirit were taken as models for other institutions. 
Considerable historical research will be required before the decisive 
and explicit influence of this principle of analogy can be demonstrated 
for any long period. 

The Age of the Spirit, then, brings in its train the demand for 
freedom of Spirit and of conscience, a radical laicism, and new forms 
of ecclesiastical and social organization that disperse power and respon- 
sibility. Indeed, a new conception of autonomous Christian personality 
supported by “inner light,” the rejection of coercion in belief and in 
the shaping of public policy, the principle of the consent of the gov- 
erned, a pluralistic conception of the churches and of society emerge, 
or are newly emphasized in, the Age of the Spirit. These new con- 
ceptions of the Age of the Spirit, along with others that have been 
noted, constitute the first “moment” of Liberal Christianity with its 
ethos of the uses of diversity, self-criticism, and openness. 


The magnitude of these innovations makes of this Age an im- 
portant factor in the watershed dividing the modern era of European 
history from the medieval, though the periods overlap more than we 
have been able explicitly to indicate and though important elements 
issue also from the Right Wing of the Reformation.* At the same time 
it must be said that some of the tendencies referred to above are asso- 
ciated with types of authoritarianism and of fanaticism which are 
subjected to effective criticism only in a later period; besides, ecstatic 
elements readily become rigidly fixated. Moreover, within the Left 

*Proto-democratic tendencies in the so-called Right Wing of the Reformation are dis- 
cussed, for example, in Christopher Hill Economic Problems of the Church (Oxford 
University Press, 1956), where it is argued that it is in the “de facto voluntary‘sm” 
of the established Church of England rather than in Continental Left Wing influences 
that the origins of Independency are to be sought. See also John T. McNeill, “Refor- 
mation Sources,” in F. Ernest Johnson (ed.), Foundations of Democracy (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1947). One should mention here also the rise in Germany of 


the Gemeindekirche (in contrast to the Landeskirche) which developed in certain of 
the freie Reichsstddte. 
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Wing unresolved and perhaps unresolvable tensions appear; for ex- 
ample, the tension between radical individualism (leading to anarchy 
and antinomianism) and the unity of the Spirit for the upbuilding of 
the fellowship of the Spirit, or the tension between radical local auton- 
omy in the churches and an embracing “‘connectionalism,” or between 
the evangelical, mystical, and rational elements. In face of these ten- 
sions, the Left Wing relied upon a belief in a providential harmony 
to flow from the unifying Word and Spirit. This Spiritualist belief in 
automatic harmony will later undergo a transformation in the Enlight- 
enment doctrine of the automatic harmony of (economic) interests. 


THE AGE OF THE FATHER 


The watershed represented by the Age of the Spirit is the har- 
binger of a second and equally important watershed. Ernst Troeltsch, 
it will be recalled, discerned in the Enlightenment the watershed be- 
tween Old and New Protestantism. But in important respects the 
Enlightenment depended upon the Left Wing and the Renaissance. 
The doctrine of the religious autonomy of reason in the Enlightenment 
retains something of the immediacy of the “inner light” of the Left 
Wing and also some sense of renewal characteristic of the Renaissance, 
particularly insofar as the latter maintained continuity with the Spirit- 
ualism of the Joachites and the Franciscans. 

In this continuity extending from the Radical Reformation and 
its antecedents to the Enlightenment one should observe a contrast 
with what happened in ancient church history when the pneumatocracy 
of the primitive church gave way to Early Catholicism and its identifi- 
cation of the guidance of the Spirit with ecclesiastical authority. As 
Rudolf Sohm, now sixty-five years ago, pointed out in his Kirchenrecht, 
the early pneumatocracy was gradually supplanted by a legalized 
bureaucracy. For Sohm this shift represented the “fall” of the church 
from Spirit to Law. (Montanism, which appeared later, can be inter- 
preted as a protest against this “fall.”) Classical Protestant orthodoxy 
also took the stultifying path towards Law—that of “pure doctrine.” 
A shift that was perhaps more nearly similar to the transition from 
the Left Wing to the Enlightenment is to be discerned in the change 
in early church history from pneumatic theology to Logos theology, a 
change anticipated in Philo’s and the Fourth Gospel’s idea of Logos, 
an idea derived from the Old Testament spirit of Wisdom, viewed as 
the bond of the created universe and as the source of inspiration in 
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Scripture. In a general way we may say that the religious elements in 
the Enlightenment exhibit an analogous transition from a pneumatic 
to a Logos theology. In the Enlightenment the concerns of the Left 
Wing were broadened in scope to include nature as well as history. 
Along with the concern with nature appeared the emphasis on the 
doctrine of creation rather than on the doctrine of redemption. 

The Enlightenment viewed itself in part as a protest against the 
Radical Reformation, particularly because of the excesses of that 
period. “Enthusiasm” was the béte noire. For ten thousand who are 
demented, it was said, one will be inspired. Excesses there had been 
in plenty, and in the name of the Spirit. The Civil War in England, 
for example, had exhibited the high cost of fanaticism. Yet, the En- 
lightenment continued the attack on evils not entirely dissimilar to 
those resisted in the Radical Reformation. Authoritarianism, obscu- 
rantism, superstition, witchcraft, miracle, otherworldliness, ignorance, 
and intolerance were viewed as perversions of pure Christianity. But 
reason and common sense rather than Spirit were now to be the guide. 

The reason of the Enlightenment is in large part the child of the 
Age of the Spirit. The immediacy that belonged to “the inner light” of 
the Radical Reformation now becomes the immediacy of religious au- 
tonomy seeking the truth and justice written into the structure of the 
universe and inherent in the mind and conscience of man the rational 
being. Moreover, as with the immediacy of the Spirit in the Radical 
Reformation, the immediacy or rational autonomy in the Enlighten- 
ment is imbued with ardent hope for the future. The expectation of the 
Third Era, the Age of Reason, is fundamentally a rationalization of 
the earlier version of the Third Era of the Spirit (as Lessing clearly 
recognized). The idea of progress becomes the rationalized version of 
the earlier faith in a dynamic providence pursuing its way in history. 

If in the Age of the Spirit the “inner light” is in the main depend- 
ent on Scripture, in the Age of the Father the light is “the candle of 
the Lord” available to all men whether under the Christian dispensa- 
tion or not. Whereas the Age of the Spirit rendered Spirit the norm of 
the Bible, the Age of the Father, reminiscent of the Socinians, views 
rational and ethical religion as the norm. Here Renaissance as well as 
rational Spiritualist motifs become evident. Man, created in the image 
of God, is a rational being endowed with freedom and responsibility. 
Thus the doctrine of original sin is rejected as irrational: it is a 
calumny upon both God and man, it contradicts human freedom and 
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responsibility; and, besides, it is based upon a primitive myth—the 
fall in the Garden of Eden. Likewise, the vicarious sacrifice attributed 
to Christ is held to be untenable: it is a calumny upon God, for it 
renders him an odious victimizer of the innocent; it is a falsification of 
the human situation in that it ignores the fact that sin and guilt are 
attached to the individual and are to be overcome through individual 
recognition and responsibility; and, like the doctrine of original sin, 
it is based upon a superstitious myth regarding God’s sending his Son 
for the sacrifice. Moreover, Jesus himself was not a divine being; he 
was a prophet, a genius, a moral teacher, an extraordinary, exemplary 
human being. In this direction Christology was given an ethical thrust, 
though it also deteriorated into moralism (Kant). What Jesus taught 
was a republication of truths as old as creation, truths that have their 
intrinsic ground in the natural reason of man endowed by God, the 
First Cause and the Great Designer. Only through the repeal of the 
vaunted mysteries of superstition and tradition could the candle of the 
Lord rekindle its flame. 

Out of roots such as these grew the doctrine of natural rights and 
of social contract—a source of the dynamic reformist pathos of the 
Enlightenment. Here we encounter certain basic paradoxes and con- 
tradictions. The doctrine of natural rights and of social contract implied 
a mythology regarding the origin and nature of society which in the 
end could not bear the scrutiny of empirical historical investigation. 
This scrutiny was to issue eventually from a now emerging rational 
empiricism. The Enlightenment gave birth to the modern historical 
consciousness, to the rational and historical investigation of the origin 
and development of religions, to historical criticism of the Scriptures, 
to the scientific analysis of natural and social forces, and to the rational 
adaptation of technical means to bourgeois ends. Paradox is evident 
also in the antinomy that emerges between the highly creative move- 
ment of liberation from arbitrary restrictions upon human freedom and 
the new impediments to human fulfilment that issued from the bour- 
geois use of “reason” for the manipulation of natural and human 
resources (in the name of automatic harmony). This last was the work 
of the “shopkeeping logicians,” to use the term of W. B. Yeats. A 
related and equally striking paradox is the fact that with the Enlight- 
enment’s new confidence in the possession of the candle of the Lord, 
an acute secularization set in. Reason began to lose its depth. 

The Enlightenment is a watershed of the modern era, and a 
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“moment” in Liberal Christianity. Henceforth the Liberal Christian 
would build upon it, even if much was to be criticized and altered. 
Stated theologically, the Enlightenment as the Age of the Father in- 
sisted that common grace precedes special grace; that coercion, intoler- 
ance, injustice are a violation of the image of God; that truth from 
whatever source is sacred, and that it must be pursued in freedom 
and with all resources whether they be peculiarly and ostensibly Chris- 
tian or not. At the same time, the Age of the Father is the age of the 
demythologizing of Christian tradition. 


We have not yet done with the Age of the Father, and we never 
shall be done with it so long as men cherish their humanity. Unfinished 
business remains from this Age, particularly in the understanding of 
the relation between Christianity and the secular world, and between 
Christianity and the other religions. There is a question, however, as 
to whether the Age of the Father as such was equal to the task. There 
is another bit of unfinished business from the Enlightenment, a prob- 
lem bequeathed also by the Age of the Spirit. In both the Radical 
Reformation and the Enlightenment utopianism was an important 
motif. This utopianism in its way provided a dynamic for prophetic 
criticism and salutary social change in church and society. At the same 
time it harbored illusions about human nature and society which 
threatened the very fabric of community. It has been the merit of neo- 
orthodoxy to expose these illusions, though neo-orthodoxy has also 
underestimated the positive significance of the “utopian” mentality in 
the liberation of men from tyranny. Neither neo-orthodoxy nor liberal- 
ism can wisely forego assistance from this quarter. 


Liberal Christianity in the Age of the Father promoted the uses 
of diversity, self-criticism, and openness. Without these qualities Chris- 
tianity in the modern world would have been relegated to the back- 
woods of archaism. Modern Christianity shall always presuppose the 
Age of the Father. To do otherwise would be to renounce the first 
article of the Apostles’ Creed. 


THE AGE OF THE SON 


In its search for the universal elements of religion the Enlighten- 
ment, transcending narrow Christian tradition, raised the question, 
What is the essence of religion? In the very asking of the question a 
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synoptic view and a rational discrimination were promoted which 
orthodoxy in its absolute claim to possess “pure doctrine” and in its 
reliance on the inertia of tradition had stifled. To the question, the 
Enlightenment gave a dusty answer, namely, natural religion. In giving 
this answer, on the one hand, it laudably sought to discover universal 
elements in Christianity and other religions. On the other hand, it 
adopted the a-historical outlook previously noted with respect to the 
doctrines of natural rights and social contact. “Self-evidence” tended 
to impose its @ priori conceptions upon unique, a-logical fact, and thus 
to distort it. 

Protest against this rationalism was inevitable if genuine empirical 
observation and Christian experience in the churches were to be taken 
into account. Against rationalist “system” and against the illusion that 
the efficacious fabric of society is the result of merely rational de- 
liberation the philosophy of conservatism protested in the name of the 
organic unities of social existence. Against the rationalist dissolution 
of actually operative vitality the Romanticists protested in the name of 
individuality. But these protests do not get at the heart of the matter 
for the ongoing Liberal Christianity. Against misconceived or ener- 
vating abstraction (the characteristic deficiency of the Age of the 
Father), the Age of the Son seeks the concrete, the mediator. The 
Enlightenment may have assisted Liberal Christianity to understand 
itself as liberal. But now the question arose as to what constitutes its 
specifically Christian character. To this question orthodoxy could not 
give an acceptable answer. In P. T. Forsyth’s phrase, “it was canned 
theology gone stale.’ From the earlier question as to the essence of 
religion, Liberal Christianity turned now to the question, What is the 
essence of Christianity? Although the concern with essences was later 
to be viewed as misleadingly abstract, the asking of the question served 
to initiate in Liberal Christianity the Age of the Son. But the question 
would not have been asked had not Christians been aware of the fact 
that the God of the Enlightenment came short of being the God of 
their worship, the Father of Jesus Christ—the redeemer God as well 
as the Creator. 

Behind the question lay the recognition also of what the Unitarian 
J. Estlin Carpenter asserted a century later (1895): “You can no 
more, by gazing on the Infinite Spirit [or, we may add, on the divine 
reason], discern in him the specific lineaments of the teachers of the 
past, than by staring into space you can behold the Buddha under his 
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Bo-tree, or the Christ upon the cross.”® This warning holds for any 
Spiritualism that separates the Spirit from the Word as well as for 
‘the essence of religion” separated from “the essence of Christianity” 
—or, if with the Age of the Son we declare war on essences, we may 
say that the warning holds for any “Christianity” that separates the 
Father (or the Spirit) from the Son. A generalized idea is not a sub- 
stitute for a concrete faith. Liberal Christianity, in order to remain 
Christian, had to face the question about the essence of Christianity. 

The answer to the question has been given in a variety of ways. 
Some liberals recaptured elements from the Age of the Spirit. Others 
persisted ostensibly in holding views from the Age of the Father, yet 
in speaking of the Fatherhood of God they actually understood it in 
terms of Jesus’ conception of the Father. After the advent of the theory 
of evolution they interpreted the Bible as exhibiting the evolution of 
the idea of God and as culminating in Jesus’ conception of Fatherhood. 
In conformity to a theory of evolution they read their eschatology of 
progress into the New Testament idea of the Kingdom of God. With 
some liberals this eschatology was bourgeois, with others it became 
prophetically critical of the bourgeois ideals and reformist (the Social 
Gospel). In the latter the doctrine of redemption, as in the Age of 
the Spirit, was interpreted to apply to institutions as well as to indi- 
viduals. Many liberals discerned the distinctive element of Christianity 
in Jesus’ ethics, the Sermon on the Mount, interpreted by them, how- 
ever, in the spirit of humanitarianism. Even at the end of the nineteenth 
century, the view was set forth by Deussen that Jesus was the first 
Kantian, and many liberals continued to equate Jesus’ ethics with a 
religion of duty. These interpretations of Christian ethics were destined 
to be called in question, from the time of Johannes Weiss and Albert 
Schweitzer. The critique of the modernizing of Jesus grew out of a 
prodigious search for the historical Jesus so characteristic of the Age 
of the Son: through a radical application of liberal scholarship the 
search was to issue later in a marked skepticism regarding the possi- 
bility of recovering ‘the historical Jesus,” or at least of recovering 
a critical biography of Jesus. 

All of these answers, even beyond the time of Harnack, tended to 
distinguish between the teachings of Jesus and the teachings about 
Jesus, and to favor the former. But the teachings about Jesus have 





5]. Estlin Carpenter and P. H. Wicksteed, Studies in Theology (London: J. M. Dent 
and Co., 1903), p. 243. (Essex Hall Lecture, 1895). 
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increasingly come to the center of attention, indeed partly because 
scholarly research disclosed not only that the teachings of Jesus in- 
cluded teachings about him but also that the Gospels represent more 
of a confession of faith in Jesus Christ than of a biography of Jesus. 

Deeper considerations, however, than those of historiography have 
come into play. Liberal Christianity in the twentieth century has recog- 
nized, in part at the hands of criticism from orthodoxy and neo-ortho- 
doxy, in part from secular critics like Marx, Nietzsche, and Freud, 
that its doctrine of man and history has been wanting in realism and 
in the sense of tragedy. Moreover, in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries it so much emphasized faith in the autonomy of man that 
God was more and more given the polite congé in order to make room 
for this self-sufficient man. We need not here rehearse and assess the 
charges and counter-charges. It is more directly germane to the under- 
standing of the Age of the Son for us to observe the development of 
Christology. 

Over a century ago Schelling, one of the first of the existentialists, 
saw that the mystical mentality tends to emphasize the unity between 
man and God, and accordingly to overlook the distance, the alienation, 
between them. Thus the element of guilt and the sense of sin tend to 
disappear. The same criticism has been directed at the rational re- 
ligious mentality of the Enlightenment. The Age of the Father had too 
comfortably coddled up to the Almighty, or to Jesus of Nazareth. It 
had made the primary point of contact between God and man the 
latter’s natural goodness rather than his limitations. Precisely in recog- 
nition of these false comforts and identifications a new phase in the 
Age of the Son appears, and in important ways through the emergence 
of the thought of Luther and Calvin upon the scene as well as through 
the emergence of existentialism. Here the theme of redemption comes 
more clearly to the fore. 

Luther had opposed certain of the Spiritualists because they held 
that one may receive the Holy Spirit without a mediator, without the 
Word (the cradle of Christ). For him saving knowledge, forgive- 
ness, and the new Christian life were given only through Christ, 
whereby God deals with man as person to person. Liberal Christianity 
does not need to accept Luther’s (or Calvin’s) Christology in order to 
recognize that teachings about Jesus are required if his place in the 
Christian economy is to be properly discerned. It is through Jesus that 
God’s reality, his power, his judgment, his love, become uniquely 
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available to the Christian. Indeed, through him and the cross man 
becomes sharply conscious of his separation from God and of his need 
for grace. The understanding of Jesus as uniquely mediating the grace 
of God leads to the demand for a more substantial Christology than 
that afforded by the idea of “the leadership of Jesus.” 

Some Liberal Christians become frightened at the word Chris- 
tology. It seems to demand that Jesus be interpreted only in terms of 
the categories of the New Testament or of the ancient confessions. 
Certainly, many of these as well as those of the later confessions are 
being given a sort of forced currency today by a new “Unitarianism” 
of the Son. 

The Liberal Christian whose intellectual outlook is in any funda- 
mental way conditioned by the Enlightenment must necessarily view 
most of these categories as demythologized and broken. Not that they 
are without meaning. Rather, they must be recognized as creatures. 
In many instances they require translation if their viable meaning is 
to be effectively communicated. Indeed, many of these categories are 
themselves translations that were devised to take the place of cate- 
gories that did not come to terms with new problems. The ancient 
Church Fathers undertook this translation in face of questions unfore- 
seen by Jesus or by the New Testament writers. Like them, we must 
recognize that insistence upon any particular traditional categories 
may constitute a legalism of the word, a legalism that separates con- 
temporary man from the grace to which they have borne witness in 
the past. There are other objections to much of the traditional termi- 
nology. Certain terms imply a literal Second Coming. Others imply that 
Jesus was perfect or sinless. But the concept of perfection or of sin- 
lessness, apart from raising the question as to empirical evidence about 
Jesus’ behavior and motives, presupposes an atomistic, non-contextual- 
ist view of the person. 

Liberal Christianity, committed to the uses of diversity, self- 
criticism, and openness, will recognize that the old categories have 
transmitted the faith and that today they can yield rich insight; in- 
deed, it will wrestle with them for blessing. Toward this end it must 
strive to overcome the automatic anti-traditionalism and rationalistic 
conservatism that in many quarters issued from the Enlightenment. 
Otherwise, its conception of God the Father as well as of the Son and 
the Holy Spirit will reflect provincialism and impoverishment of re- 
source. It can thus in its turn constitute a (negative) legalism. On the 
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other hand, Liberal Christianity will wish to penetrate and go beyond 
these traditional categories in order to express a new encounter with 
the majesty and intimacy and redemptive power of the person of the 
Son to whom they point. This Person is a medium of the grace which 
bore him and from which treasures old and new issue forth for the 
Church, the individual, and society. Revelation is not sealed. Classical 
Christianity found new ways of translating Christian insight for Greek, 
Roman, and barbarian. Liberal Christianity, in contrast to contempo- 
rary pseudo-orthodoxy, has a similar mission for our day, the task of 
achieving relevance in a new situation—a mass society that corrupts 
the Church. Translation, like reformation, must continue. The Age of 
the Son has not yet fulfilled its task. For one thing, it has not per- 
mitted its Christology to come seriously to terms with existentialist 
depth psychology and depth sociology. At the same time, the “cultured 
despisers” are unknowingly in the vestibule. 

If anything is to be learned from this survey of the Ages of 
Liberal Christianity it is that none of its manifestations in word or 
deed can be taken as definitive, for there remains always a tension and 
even a disparity between its local articulations and its enduring genius. 
Through the uses of diversity, self-criticism, and openness, Liberal 
Christianity must again and again die in order to be reborn. A second 
moral from this survey is surely this: neither Father nor Son nor Spirit 
can be properly known or loved in isolation. Each of the “Unitarian- 
isms” needs the others. Only when taken together can they express the 
dynamic tension in God himself, the Creator and the Re-Creator. 








Note to page 103. It is a striking fact that in our own day something like Joachim’s 
classification of types of piety in terms of the Persons of the Trinity has reappeared. 
Some European Protestant theologians distinguish current types of theology according 
to their respective emphases on one or another Person or to their more comprehensive 
orientation to the triune God. H. Richard Niebuhr has recently interpreted the entire 
history of Christian life and thought in terms of three “Unitarianisms,” that of the 
Father, that of the Son, and that of the Holy Spirit. He does not, however, propose 
a periodization; rather, he deals with the three “Unitarianisms” as “strains” in Christian 
thought and piety which exist in tension and interdependence. After this fashion Dr. 
Niebuhr in effect gives to Joachim’s typology a new, refined definition and application 
for the interpretation of ‘Christian history as a whole. 




















A Liberal Approach to the Bible 


By Henry J. CADBURY 


I 


A liberal view of the Bible may be suggested quite as well by 
an historical example as by an abstract analysis. Such an example 
is provided in the history of the Society of Friends, called Quakers. 

In the Society of Friends unanimity is not expected and certainly 
it does not exist on such matters as the role of the Bible in religion. 
This paper cannot therefore claim to present the Quaker approach. 
Furthermore, whatever viewpoint is characteristic of Friends, whether 
ancient or modern, it is no monopoly of theirs but rather is widely 
shared. For the ancient period this has been shown by numerous 
modern studies, notably by Rufus M. Jones and Geoffrey F. Nuttall. 
The latter in his book on The Holy Spirit in Puritan Faith and Expe- 
rience arranges seventeenth century English religious thought in such 
a way as to show how Quakerism had much in common with all the 
Puritans but stood rather to the extreme of a graded spectrum. Prob- 
ably the same holds true today, especially if William James was right 
in saying, “So far as our Christian sects today are evolving into lib- 
erality, they are simply reverting in essence to the position which 
Fox and the early Quakers so long ago assumed.” This paper may 
therefore be found acceptable to Christians of many other churches, 
while presenting the kind of viewpoint of the Scriptures that is con- 
genial to the genius of the Quaker tradition. 

At first sight the Quaker view of the Bible seems to be one of 
less regard for it than is found in some other groups. This is due to 
various historic influences but principally because other sources of 
revelation have been recognized by Friends. The moment any new or 
unfamiliar source of authority is admitted, the traditional sources 
seem to be belittled or to be actually attacked. In so far as Quaker- 
ism has emphasized the contemporary presence of the Holy Spirit, 
the immediate guidance of God, or the universality of the saving Light 
of Christ, all outward and traditional media of religion appear to suffer 
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some eclipse. The historical Christ and the historical revelation, the 
church with its sacraments and its clergy, and even its sacred book 
by sheer contrast with the core of Quakerism acquire an appearance 
of inferiority. At this point Friends three centuries ago were merely 
carrying forward by logical steps what the Reformation had begun 
but had left unfinished. Perhaps the question that really needs expla- 
nation is why the Friends did not proceed still further. 

With regard to the Scriptures, early Friends used various con- 
trasts. Many of these were not unique in their day. They were paral- 
lel to the spiritual wing of Puritanism in seventeenth century England 
with its anticlericalism, its emphasis upon religious experience, and 
its revival of belief in the Holy Spirit. The scriptures appear relatively 
external, literal, traditional. Paul himself had contrasted the letter and 
the spirit. While the kinship between experience today and that of 
the classical past was accepted, emphasis upon the past seemed to 
Friends to weaken attention to the present. It was felt to be important 
to know the experience realized in oneself today rather than to recognize 
its validity in the past. The latter could even at times interfere with 
the former. Friends were concerned to point to the more significant 
channels of religious experience. 

George Fox, for example, at his first recorded public utterance, 
which led to his first imprisonment, contradicted the minister in the 
church at Nottingham for claiming that the sure word of prophecy 
mentioned in 2 Peter 1:19 was “the Scriptures by which they were 
to try all doctrines, religions, and opinions.” 

He reports in his Journal: 

Now the Lord’s power was so mighty upon me that I could not hold, 

but was made to cry out and say, “O no, it is not the Scriptures,” and I 

told them what it was, namely the Holy Spirit by which the holy men 

of God gave forth the Scriptures, whereby (i.e. by the Spirit) opinions, 

religions and judgments were to be tried; for it led into all truth, and so 

gave the knowledge of all truth. The Jews had the Scriptures and yet 

resisted the Holy Ghost and rejected Christ, the bright morning star. . . . 

As I spoke thus among them, the officers came and took me away and 

put me into a nasty, stinking prison.? 

Margaret Fell reports the first time she met Fox, hearing him speak 
at the church at Ulverston: 


The first words he spoke were as followeth. He is not a Jew that is 
one outward ... but he is a Jew that is one inward . . . And then he 


1 Journal, ed. 1901, i, p. 43. 
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went on, and opened the Scriptures and said the Scriptures were the 
prophets’ words, and Christ’s and the apostles’ words, and what as they 
spoke they enjoyed and possessed and had it from the Lord. And said, 
“Then what had any to do with the Scriptures but as they came to the 
Spirit that gave them forth? You will say Christ saith this, and the apos- 
tles say this, but what canst thou say? Art thou a child of Light and hast 
thou walked in the Light, and what thou speakest, is it inwardly from 
God, etc? This opened me so, that it cut me to the heart, and then I 
saw clearly we were all wrong. So I sat me down in my pew again and 
cried bitterly: and I cried in my spirit to the Lord, “We are all thieves, 
we have taken the Scriptures in words, and know nothing of them in our- 
selves.”’2 


It is interesting to know in these days of book-burning and even 
of Bible burning that the early Friends were suspected of such prac- 
tices. I am not sure that it actually happened, or if so that more than 
one or two fanatical cases occurred. One rather ill-balanced Friend, 
John Pennyman, at least talked about burning a Bible in public and 
said he might do so if he was moved to do so from the Lord. The 
famous Henry More wrote “[I do not] think that it is so far from 
the spirit of a real Quaker to burn the Bible, whenas the letter of it 
is so little believed by them. For that unbelief takes away the very 
sense of the Bible, the fire consumes only the paper.’” 

Characteristic of the churchmen of that time was the use for the 
Scriptures of the phrase “the Word of God.” This George Fox and 
Robert Barclay and others objected to; partly because the Scriptures 
themselves use that term of Christ. In our day more than ever a Bible- 
centered theology loves to use that term. 

Characteristic too of that time was the treatment of the Bible as 
the only rule of faith and conduct. The Quaker by denying its sole 
and ultimate authority seemed to others nothing less than blasphemous, 
while the rule which he claimed in its stead, the experience of present 
guidance, seemed to others much too subjective, untrustworthy, and 
lacking in uniformity and precision. In spite of frequent charges of set- 
ting themselves up against the authority of the Bible, the Friends for 
many generations gave precedence to the source of inner guidance, 
first in the individual and then—and this was an important check— 
in the concurrence of the group of Friends. It was quite clear to them 
that the inner Light would never lead into obvious sin. 


21bid., ii, p. 512. 
3M. H. Nicolson, Conway Letters, 1930, p. 306. 
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Two oft-quoted passages from George Fox indicate in different 
but charmingly naive manner how loose he sat to the current bibliol- 
atry. The Scriptures were for him a confirmation rather than a source 
of truth. You can appeal to revelation in spite of them. Describing one 
of his early openings he says, “This I saw in the pure openings of the 
light, without the help of any man, neither did I then know where to 
find it in the Scriptures, though afterwards, searching the Scriptures, 
I found it.’* 

Later he writes “An Encouragement to all the Faithful Women’s 
Meetings in the World.” After citing scores of examples from the Old 
Testament and the New he concludes, “And if there were no Scrip- 
tures for our Men and Women’s Meetings, Christ is sufficient, who 
restores man and woman up into the image of God to be helps meet in 
righteousness and holiness, as they were in before they fell.’” 


II 


What might be expected to result from the Quaker attitude to the 
Bible has not always followed. One would naturally look for neglect 
and even hostility. Instead Friends have not infrequently respected 
and used the Bible as much as did their contemporaries or opponents. 
Neglect of the Bible among Friends has existed but rarely as a rea- 
soned policy. They were never averse to using it in argument with 
those who professed belief in its authority. This is manifestly clear 
in the old debates, as when George Fox, confronted with persons who 
believed that “women have no souls, no more than a goose,” simply 
quoted the well known words, “And Mary said, My soul doth mag- 
nify the Lord.” This use must not be regarded as merely accommo- 
dation to the opponents as an argumentum ad hominem. In fact some 
Quaker beliefs seem at first sight to rest upon a biblicism and a lit- 
eralism that could carry conviction neither with ourselves nor with 
our opponents, today. The objection to oaths has never seemed to 
Friends to demand more explicit reason than the two clear passages, 
one in Matthew and one in James, which forbid oaths. Friends of old 
made merry with the fact that they were ordered to swear upon a 
book that says “Swear not at all,” and said that if Friends were im- 
prisoned for refusal, the Bible itself ought to be imprisoned too. No 
matter what reasoned or concurrent or unconscious bases Quaker 


* Journal i, p. 34 
5Epistles, No. 320 (1676). 
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pacifism has today, predecessors in that faith, both Quaker and pre- 
Quaker, found sanction enough for it in the New Testament and even 
in the Old—the Golden Rule and “Thou shalt not kill.” 

As a matter of history it must be admitted that Friends made— 
selectively, like other people—a considerable use of the Bible, and, as 
the Devil is said to do, could quote Scripture to their own purpose. 
In doing so they showed that they could not fully escape the practice 
of their surroundings and did not wish to do so. Where their environ- 
ment was less biblical than it was in Seventeenth Century England 
they consciously or unconsciously altered their behavior. And since 
it was part of their belief that saving knowledge was vouchsafed to 
people outside the pale of Christendom—even to the heathen Turk 
or American Indian—they adjusted their appeal to the conscience, or to 
“that of God in every man.” Fox even quotes the Koran instead of 
the Bible in writing to the Great Turk. 

Of course their opponents accused Friends of neglecting the Bible. 
It was said in the old days that in Friends’ schools, instead of Bible 
reading, Fox’s Journal held the place of honor. But this Friends de- 
nied. 


III 


What the Friends often thought of their opponents was that, for 
all their use of the Bible, they were the ones who neglected it. One 
recalls the words in the Gospel, “Ye search the scriptures, because ye 
think that in them ye have eternal life . . . and ye will not come to me, 
that ye may have life.” With their belief in continuing revelation of the 
Holy Spirit—the same Holy Spirit that inspired the Scriptures— 
Friends have appealed for the experience as well as for the knowledge 
of the Scriptures. Just as many Puritans hesitated to sing David’s 
Psalms without sharing David’s spiritual state, so Friends criticized as 
theft taking the words of Scripture without knowing the experience first 
hand. “We are all thieves,” sobbed Margaret Fell, when she first heard 
the Quaker message. 

In modern terminology the danger of the outward Scriptures is 
the danger of sheer nominalism. Taking their words and phrases as 
authoritative sometimes becomes a substitute for the experience itself 
which they merely describe. Friends are only too aware of the ease 
with which verbal or mental acceptance can exist side by side with 
actual ignorance or practical rejection. Again in our time doctrines 
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(what Fox called “notions”) can usurp attention to the detriment of 
the living experience—profession for possession. Such fashions are 
sometimes even popular, as what is called today “Biblical Theology.” 
There is symbolism for us in the story of Sceva’s sons in the Book of 
Acts. They undertook to cast out demons by pronouncing the name of 
the Lord Jesus over those who had evil spirits, saying, “I adjure you 
by the Jesus whom Paul preaches.” But the evil spirit answered them, 
‘Jesus I know, and Paul I know; but who are you?” One recalls the 
disastrous outcome of this effort. Such is the futility of attempting to 
make profit of others’ authority. 

It is not that the Bible is harmful in itself. It is misused as a sub- 
stitute for what it bears witness to. “Why trim yourselves with the 
saints’ words,” asked Francis Howgill three centuries ago, “when you 
are ignorant of the life?”’® And a more recent Friend has written: 


Men substitute tradition for the living experience of the love of God. 
They talk and think as though walking with God was attained by walking 
in the footsteps of men who walked with God.? 


In a noteworthy and well written essay, William Penn, referring 
to the critics of Quakerism in his day, says: 


With loud voices and clamorous tongues they thus exclaim against 
us, after this unruly and unjust manner, the Quakers deny the Scriptures; 
the Quakers say they are not binding upon them; the Quakers say, it is 
dangerous to read them; but I say in their name, Blessed are they, who 
reading, truly understand them and live according to them.® 


William Penn continues by pointing out that respected representa- 
tives of orthodoxy have clearly understood, like the Quakers, that the 
Scriptures are of no value unless you share by experience—“experi- 
mentally” is the seventeenth century word—the same things done 
in you by the Spirit. In the same way the Scriptures are to be under- 
stood only in so far as one is himself in “the Spirit which gave them 
forth.” One of the curious non-Quaker testimonies to this effect that 
an earlier Friend quotes is a conversation in Amsterdam with an 
unnamed Jew who appears with great probability to have been the 
now famous Baruch Spinoza.° 


6Francis Howgill, A Lamentation for the Scattered Tribes, 1656. 

TWilliam Charles Braithwaite, Spiritual Guidance in Quaker Experience. 1909. 

8“The Invalidity of John Faldo’s Vindication,” 1673 (Works, ed. 1726, ii, p. 357). 

9See my article in Mediaeval and Renaissance Studies of the Warburg Institute, Lon- 
don, i, 1941, pp. 130-132. 
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IV 


It has not followed from the Quakers’ approach to the Scriptures 
that they have thought meanly of knowledge of the Bible, both tech- 
nical and popular. They have insisted that such knowledge did not 
of itself equip men for the service of God. Hence in the early days 
their strong words about theological schools, which they consistently 
call by the term—the Scriptural term—‘a cage of unclean birds,” with 
their emphasis upon the biblical languages, Greek and Latin and 
Hebrew. Fox reminds his readers that knowledge of these languages 
is associated with the unsavoury figure of Pilate who used them in 
the inscription on the cross. What the Friends criticize in such learning 
is again its substitution for the real essence of the Scriptures. James 
Nayler comments on the requirement for professional ministers of 
“such a pitch of learning and so many years at Oxford or Cambridge 
and there to study so long in books and old authors. And all this to 
know what unlearned men, fishermen, ploughmen and herdsmen, did 
mean when they spoke forth the Scriptures, who were counted fools 
and madmen by the learned generation. . . . And when you have 
brought them to this height of learning, yet the scripture is a book 
sealed to all their wisdom and learning.””"° 


Yet like so many of their contemporaries the early Friends were 
well acquainted with the Scriptures and encouraged like knowledge 
in their children, and to this day have cherished both a simple and a 
more advanced study in the field. Some of the early Friends had be- 
fore they joined the Society a really extensive theological education’ 
—Robert Barclay, Samuel Fisher, George Keith and William Penn, for 
example. This they used to good effect. I expect only in our time has 
such equipment by several members of the Society been matched. 


Of Quaker biblical scholars through three centuries I cannot here 
speak. Even the simple minded have brought to the book curiosity 
and concern—interest in its history and contents. I personally am very 
glad that George Fox is on record as recommending the translation of 
the New Testament “into every man’s language and mother tongue,”’* 


10Works, p. 43. 

11There is an interesting statement of his problem by a Friend three centuries ago 
who apparently became one while actually training ministers at Trinity College, 
Cambridge—James Jollie in Journal of Friends Historical Society, xxv, 1928, pp. 54 f 

12Gospel Truth Demonstrated, p. 742. 
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and for a man of so limited opportunity he shows unexpected interest 
in comparing the English translations available to him.’* 

Holding, as they did, that the revelation of God was not limited 
to Scripture, early Friends were not impressed by the arbitrary limits 
of the Bible canon. In using the Old Testament apocrypha they were 
not unlike other Protestants of their day, for the Protestant aversion 
to those books has increased more recently. Friends’ curiosity about 
still other books, lost or professing early date, was a natural expression 
of their feeling that Divine revelation neither began with Moses nor 
ended with the Apostles." 

This approach to the Bible may be stated positively in various 
ways. One way we might name “Operation Mirror.” Robert Barclay 
wrote: 


God hath seen meet that herein we should see as in a looking-glass 
the conditions and experiences of the saints of old, that finding our expe- 
riences to answer to theirs, we might be the more confirmed and com- 
forted and our hope of obtaining the same end strengthened. . . . This is the 
great work of the Scriptures and their service to us that we may witness 
them fulfilled in us, and so discern the stamp of God’s Spirit and ways 
upon them by the inward acquaintance we have with the same Spirit and 
work in our hearts.!5 


Or one might name this approach “Operation Dictionary,” though 
the dictionary like the Bible is often misunderstood. The dictionary is 
not the authority which dictates how words ought to be used. It is 
rather the record of how words are used and what they commonly 
mean. In like manner the Bible is not the dictator of our conduct and 
faith. It is rather the record of persons who exemplified faith and 
virtue. It does for religion that which the dictionary does for speech. 
Its value consists in its agreement with experience, or with truth, as 
Friends used to use the word. What is true in the Bible is there because 
it is true, not true because it is there. Its experiences “answer” to 
ours, that is, they correspond to ours. This is the repeated discovery 
of generations of Bible readers. “I meet that in Scripture,” said Col- 
eridge, “which finds me.’’® 


13See my “George Fox and Seventeenth Century Bibles” in Journal of Friends Histor- 
ical Society, xxi, 1924, pp. 1-8. 

14See my essay “Early Quakerism and Uncanonical Lore” in Harvard Theological 
Review xl, 1947, pp. 177-205. 

15Apology for the True Christian Divinity (1678), Prop. III, Sect. V. 

16S. T. Coleridge, London Discourses, I, p. 102. 
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We rarely can go to the Bible to look up the answer to a question 
directly. In that respect it is not as convenient as a dictionary. I do not 
know that any index could be devised to make the Bible yield easy 
answers to questions we set it. In a much richer way it brings an- 
swers to questions we are not directly asking, and so it can keep 
on doing if we have ears to hear and eyes to see through all the chang- 
ing circumstances of our life. 

Such an approach to the Bible is not easy to exploit to the full. 
At best the Bible is a difficult book, often confusing, often ill edited, 
often obscure. When I hear people talk about the simple gospel I won- 
der if they are not people easily satisfied. I think I sympathize a bit 
with Dr. Samuel Johnson, when Mrs. Knowles, a Friend, justified the 
move of young Jenny Harry from Anglican to Quaker with the words, 
“She had the New Testament before her.” “Madam,” said Johnson, 
“She could not understand the New Testament, the most difficult book 
in the world, for which the study of a life is required.” 


But to appropriate the Bible, or rather to have it appropriate us, 
is far more exacting, as it is far more rewarding, than some other ways 
of using the Bible. We do not depend on some kind of magical effect, 
expecting a text here and a text there to operate like medicinal pills 
in almost supernatural manner. We must have much more range and 
perspective. 

Men talk about the Bible as revelation. It is much more impor- 
tant to know from the Bible Aow God reveals than what God reveals, 
if we want to share its experiences and not merely its expressions. In 
the same way one might rather aim to understand how Jesus thought 
than what he thought, if our wish is to learn to think for ourselves 
as he did. 

To fail to make this approach is to be satisfied with the second 
best and automatically to exclude the very best. How much the Bible 
has to teach when taken as a whole, that cannot be done by snippets! 
There is its range over more than a thousand years giving us the 
perspective of religion in time, growing and changing, and leading 
from grace to grace. There is its clear evidence of the variety of reli- 
gious experience, not the kind of straight jacket that nearly every 
church, including Friends, has sometimes been tempted to substitute 
for the diversity in the Bible. To select from it but a single strand 
is to miss something of its richness. Even the uncongenial and the 
alien to us is happily abundant in the Bible. The needs of men today 
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are partly to be measured by their difficulty in understanding that 
with which they differ. At this point the Bible has no little service 
to render. It requires patient insight into the unfamiliar, and provides 
a discipline for the imagination such as today merely on the political 
level is a crying need of our time. 

Further, the Bible is a training school in discrimination among 
alternatives. One of the most sobering facts is that it is not on the 
whole a peaceful book—I mean a book of peace of mind. The Bible 
is the deposit of a long series of controversies between rival views of 
religion. The sobering thing is that in nearly every case the people 
shown by the Bible to be wrong had every reason to think they were 
in the right, and like us they did so. Complacent orthodoxy is the 
recurrent villain in the story from first to last, and the hero is the 
challenger, like Job, the prophets, Jesus, and Paul. 

To grasp these wider meanings of the Scriptures will need more 
familiarity in the first place. How to recall our generation, both 
younger and older, to this literacy is an urgent problem. We shall 
need, however, more than superficial verbal knowledge. For many 
years I have been occupied with the translation of the biblical books 
from Greek to English. Few that have not tried it know the difficulty 
of this task in many facets and on many counts. That is, however, 
merely a transfer from words to words, from one language to another. 
Conscientious, technical labor is required if this translation is to be 
worthily performed. The approach I here have been discussing goes 
much deeper than that. It is translation from language to life, from 
words to flesh. I am impressed with the value here also of conscientious 
effort no less than that of the linguistic translator. For such results 
from the Bible are intrinsic, not imputed. They are genuine not imi- 
tative, factual not verbal. They come unconsciously rather than as 
specifically sought, and they recognize rather than exclude the other 
media of divine revelation. 
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Religion as Encounter 


RoGER HAZELTON 


It has been often noted that whereas theologians of a generation 
back were wont to speak much of “religious experience,” today they 
are more likely to use the word “encounter.” This substitution is sig- 
nificant as an index of the whole movement away from “liberalism” 
and toward “neo-orthodoxy” by which the thinkers of this generation 
have been profoundly affected. It also has an interesting history, 
which goes well back of Barth and Brunner to the work of men like 
Baron von Hiigel and William Temple. But my purpose here is not 
to trace this development; it is rather to examine somewhat closely 
the conception of encounter itself, with passing reference to currently 
influential views in which it appears prominently. 


I 


My approach will be the phenomenological one. Let us briefly 
remind ourselves of what this way of viewing religion involves. Phe- 
nomenology is a method adopted by philosophers for comprehending 
and testifying to “that which appears” as such. It has marked affin- 
ities with the type of description used in Gestalt psychology. Instead 
of trying to explain phenomena, it is content to clarify and commu- 
nicate them. Hence, it deals not with causes or conditions but with 
meaning-structures that can be detected and sketched, as it were, 
“from life’—that is, from within and upon the ground of human 
consciousness itself. Phenomenology takes experience as it comes, and 
pretty much on its own terms. 

Strictly as a method, therefore, phenomenology attempts to re- 
main both metaphysically innocent and epistemologically neutral. It 
does not raise, or tries not to raise, ultimate questions. Yet it claims 
to possess philosophical cogency and validity, since formal clarity 
with reference to empirical facts is its avowed aim. For phenomenol- 
ogy, it is enough to discern and properly characterize the structured 
meanings which arise in conscious life without presuming to say what 
they add up to or how they got there in the first place, ontologically. 
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The word encounter is primarily an existentialist term, although 
it is designed to serve a phenomenological purpose. That is, it is used 
to indicate a basic, almost “‘classic” feature of man’s faith-relationship 
with God, indeed the very heart or core of such a relationship; but 
it also suggests the dynamic otherness of God and the besetment of 
man by God which are characteristic notes of religious existentialism. 
To what extent encounter is a hybrid term, assuming a correspondence 
or coincidence of the human and the divine, which it cannot of itself 
prove, will perhaps become clearer as we proceed. 

At all events, to ask about the phenomenology of religion as 
encounter is, I take it, to inquire into the adequacy and appropriate- 
ness of the term encounter for conveying the lived, felt, inwardly 
grasped character of faith in God. It is not to raise questions of an 
epistemological or metaphysical kind except insofar as these are shown 
to be unavoidable. We shall probably approach our task most effec- 
tively if we ask simply what religious thinkers seek to accomplish by 
means of the encounter-motif and whether they succeed in it, deliber- 
ately by-passing other tempting and quite possibly more important 
questions. 


II 

First, let us consider encounter as a term in biblical interpreta- 
tion. There has certainly been a remarkable agreement among scholars 
working in this field to adopt the word, or synonyms for it, in a 
primary and indeed almost categorical way. Is not the confrontation 
of man by God the great fact to which all Scripture leads and from 
which it comes? The question would generally be regarded as rhetori- 
cal today. Encounter has been found so useful in exegesis and her- 
meneutics that it has become well-nigh axiomatic. 

In line with this /eitmotif the narratives and prophecies, visions 
and commandments which make up the literary and theological sub- 
stance of the Bible are often treated as illustrations of the central, 
unifying theme. Thus the divine-human encounter is symbolized, we 
are told, by different images or “social anthropomorphisms” such as 
king-subject, master-slave, husband-wife, father-son. In each of these 
the elements of distinctness and otherness are counterbalanced by those 
of reciprocity and fellowship, yet never in such a way as to destroy 
the basic asymmetrical relationship of divine independence and human 
dependence. 
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“In both Testaments, then,” writes C. H. Dodd, “everything 
turns upon an encounter of man with God.’” A statement like this, 
taken in its context, means that biblical interpretation has in effect 
become biblical theology. Not only is the underlying unity of Old and 
New Testaments affirmed in the literary-historical sense, but one 
people of God is constituted and one Word of God is spoken to them, 
and through them to the world, by virtue of the fact that God remains 
the Lord who will be heard, obeyed, and loved. Hence, a new con- 
ception of theology emerges, that of “theology as recital’; its subject- 
matter is the divine-human encounter, which must be set forth only 
by means of presuppositions furnished by the Bible itself and without 
any recourse to “alien” principles of interpretation. The point to be 
stressed here is that biblical theologians do find such presuppositions 
to be given in the Bible, whether explicit or implicit, and so tend to 
regard all systematic theology with suspicion. 

It is perhaps noteworthy that the encounter-motif should have 
first arisen chiefly in Old Testament studies and that it is not an ex- 
clusively Christian theme. It is certainly most pertinent in expounding 
passages of the prophetic type in which features of surprise or even 
conflict are prominent, features which belong to the very meaning of 
the word encounter. Also significant is the fact that this term should 
be closely linked to the controlling metaphor of the Word of God, 
since this is what characterizes perhaps better than any other the 
prophetic mode of God’s disclosure. Fundamentally, the Word appears 
to designate a “challenge-and-response” sort of relationship. Back of 
“Word,” of course, lies the conception of “will’—first, God’s will, 
which acts upon man by addressing itself to him; and second, man’s 
will, which is affected by being thus addressed whether it chooses to 
accept or refuse God. God’s Word comes to men from beyond them- 
selves, “as the interpretation of a situation, requiring action in that 
situation.’ 

There can be no doubt that the theme of encounter does run all 
through the Bible or that it has crucial importance for biblical exegesis. 
What Professor Tillich calls “biblical personalism,” a person-to-person 
relationship made actual through the Word, is of the very essence of 
Scripture. There is some question, however, whether the recognition 


1The Bible Today (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1946), p. 104. 
2G. Ernest Wright, The God Who Acts (Chicago: Regnery Press, 1952). 
3C. H. Dodd, op. cit., p. 105. 
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and tracing of this motif constitutes a theological achievement or not. 
For the purpose of discussion I would say that while theology must 
obviously take biblical interpretation into account, biblical interpre- 
tation does not exhaust the task of theology. For theology is not 
exegesis. Its subject-matter includes much besides the Bible—church 
tradition, creedal statement, and the continuing experience of Christian 
people. Its perspective also is different—it aims, after all, to under- 
stand God, man, and the world according to the truth of faith. To be 
sure, theologians cannot do this without using biblical themes and 
“categories,” but neither do these meaning-structures constitute the- 
ology as such. We are prevented from seeing this at times because 
biblical theologians have been highly successful in arranging their in- 
sights and principles of interpretation in what I can only call a pseudo- 
systematic fashion, without the inner logical constraints which syste- 
matic thinking always must impose on itself. 

Let me illustrate by referring again to the encounter-motif. It 
seems to me that it has been given undue prominence in recent biblical 
interpretation and that it cannot bear the theological weight which 
has been assigned to it. In one sense it is too rigid a term to cover the 
rich manifold of the God-man relationship, which is better conveyed 
by more concrete images like covenant, sacrifice, and marriage. “En- 
counter” says nothing about the relationship which these other motifs, 
which are genuinely and inherently biblical, cannot say with far 
greater existential precision and doctrinal relevance. In another sense 
it is too empty a term; in some cases at least it is rendered spatially, 
geometrically, as if it meant sheer up-againstness, mere contact and 
impact, or the intersection of two orders of beings, “horizontal” and 
“vertical,” instead of the personal togetherness of God and man which 
is the plain focus of biblical communication itself. 

My point is that on purely phenomenological grounds the term 
falls far short. It is not, strictly speaking, an image or metaphor at 
all; rather, it seems to serve a conceptualizing function, that of order- 
ing the various biblical metaphors of the God-man relationship accord- 
ing to a unitary pattern. And when it is used thus the line between 
thematic development and outright schematization in biblical inter- 
pretation grows exceedingly thin. It is as if by trying to be too phe- 
nomenological, one ended up by not being phenomenological enough. 
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III 


Now let us look at the encounter-motif from the standpoint of 
its use as an explicit theological principle. Emil Brunner’s treatment 
is probably the most familiar. He begins by contrasting sharply ob- 
jectivism and subjectivism in Christian thought, showing how inade- 
quate each is to the understanding of a biblically-grounded faith. The 
only valid way of rendering this faith, he claims, is that of “truth as 
encounter”—a principle of interpretation which is not discussed or 
demonstrated in the Bible simply because the Bible as a whole takes 
this view of truth completely for granted. “Where the heart of faith 
is concerned,” he writes, “the Objective-Subjective correlation must be 
replaced by one of an entirely different kind.’ 

This is what he proposes in its place: 

God is thus the God who approaches man and man is the man who 
comes from God, in order that God’s will may fulfill itself in man’s knowl- 
edge and voluntary loving and that man’s true life may be realized in 
his voluntary acknowledging and affirming the divine acting and will. 
This two-sided but unambiguous relation, this state of the dependent- 
independent creature—to be face to face with God according to His Will 
—is the fundamental category of the Bible; and in relation to it every- 
thing said in the Bible is said and must be understood. . . . We call this 
basic formal relation, which at the same time is identical with the contents 
of the whole Bible, personal correspondence.5 


Note that Brunner offers this not simply as a biblical motif, but as a 
“fundamental category” and a “basic formal relation.”’ Evidently he 
intends it as a replacement for those epistemological and metaphysical 
assertions about God-and-man which in his view have neutralized and 
even paralyzed religious thought, confining it within the subject-object 
dualism. He wants to “overcome” this dualism by restating it in terms 
of personal correspondence, by interpreting it as the meeting of wills 
where the truth of faith is concerned. 

One can certainly see and sympathize with what Brunner is trying 
to do by means of the encounter-motif. He adopts it to recover for 
religious thinking something of the primal experiential character of 
the believer’s own awareness of God. This becomes all the more im- 
portant to him since he rejects “mysticism” so summarily.* The God 


4The Divine-Human Encounter (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1943), p. 21. 


5] bid., pp. 65-66. 
6See Die Mystik und das Wort. 
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by whom one is confronted in religious faith is neither the hypothetical 
Absolute nor the dogmatically definable Other. And the man who is 
brought to a meeting with such a God is likewise neither “thinking 
substance” nor a passive receiver of divine revelation. The encounter- 
motif does make room for man within the self-revealing action of God, 
and it leaves room for God within man’s own religious perspective. 
It achieves this, moreover, without reducing man to the status of a 
puppet for divine manipulation or God to a projective shadow of 
human searchings and strivings. 


But can this motif bear the phenomenological weight which Brun- 
ner wishes to assign to it? In other words, precisely what meaning- 
structure is disclosed by means of it? Brunner would reply, of course, 
that “encounter” connotes the entire history of salvation, the whole 
moving-in of God upon our life to which the Bible and the Church give 
testimony. However, I would submit that it cannot serve this function 
theologically. The motif is too narrowly schematic and is heavily over- 
worked by Brunner. It ceases to be phenomenologically useful insofar 
as it becomes ideologically controlling. 


I readily grant that “encounter” is well-suited to conveying the 
instantaneous, “face-to-face” type of religious awareness in which 
features such as shock, sudden awe, or transcendent claim are prom- 
inent. But there are other experiential patterns, equally germane to 
the interpretation of religion, which cannot properly be covered by the 
term. I have in mind those aspects of the God-man relationship which 
are suggested by such words as providence, incarnation, forgiveness, 
or redemption. It is even doubtful, I think, whether the encounter- 
motif adequately describes such doctrinal meaning-structures as cre- 
ation, revelation, or judgment, although it is obviously more appro- 
priate to them. Borrowing the well-known phrases of H. H. Farmer, 
I would hold that this motif is far more suitable for rendering God as 
“absolute demand” than for understanding God as “ultimate succor.” 


There seem to be at least two reasons for this. One is that the 
adopted motif lacks social breadth; it has the effect of emphasizing 
the individual and solitary modes of human response to God. Another 
reason is that “encounter” conveys no sense of temporal length; indeed 
it implicitly denies the aspects of continuity and development in the 
relationship which it tries to state. Perhaps these phenomenological 
deficiencies can be laid at the door of Kierkegaard; at all events they 
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greatly reduce the applicability of this motif to the tasks of theological 
and philosophical interpretation of religion. 

When it is a question of understanding the felt quality of Chris- 
tian experience in terms of the assurance that God covenants with us, 
seeks our good, sustains us in being, and works our salvation by 
assuming the form of a servant, Brunner’s theme of personal corre- 
spondence cannot take us very far. Theologically one must say that 
it is consonant with the conception of the Word of God, but not with 
that of the Spirit of God. It expresses well the situation of communica- 
tion where man is “addressable” by the God who “speaks” to him; 
but that of communion, or sharing in the very life of God, cannot be 
described in these terms. For Brunner, as for most thinkers who give 
similar weight to the encounter-motif, it is inconceivable that God 
should allow man to participate in his very being in this way; the 
“infinite qualitative difference’? must be preserved at all theological 
costs. But the “togetherness of God with man” which Abraham 
Heschel has declared to be the essence of Judaism, and which a fortiori 
is the heart of Christian faith, is only rendered in a minimal way by 
the “category” of confrontation. If one claims that it is “fundamental” 
and “basic,” by the same token one has denied that it can be central 
or focal in religious interpretation. 


Finally and more seriously, though this may carry us just over 
the assigned boundaries of this paper, has not Brunner put before us 
a hybrid term which is neither imaginal nor ideational, which purports 
to be at one and the same time both a picture of the God-man relation- 
ship and a principle for understanding it? We are not now concerned 
with encounter as a definition of religious truth; but it may fittingly 
be pointed out that Brunner’s confusion arises because he leads us 
into supposing that he is abandoning philosophical construction for 
confessional avowal, whereas it turns out that his biblical-existential 
schematism is offered as a true philosophy after all. Incidentally, the 
same sort of confusion seems to me to run all through his theological 
writing, and to vitiate much that is otherwise cogent, pointed, and 
relevant. 


IV 


What I think we find, then, in the biblical-theological use of this 
motif is that an entirely valid but greatly restricted pattern of inter- 
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pretation has been over-extended; that assertion has outrun compre- 
hension. Having been adopted in understandable reaction against psy- 
chologism and rationalism, the encounter-motif is more and more 
becoming the trademark of fideism and theologism. 
I suggest, therefore, a further examination of the same motif in 
a broader philosophical context, quite removed from biblical and theo- 
logical preoccupations. Although Buber or Berdyaev might be selected 
for this purpose, I propose considering briefly the thought of Gabriel 
Marcel, since he has rather carefully worked out what I regard as 
the essential feature of encounter, namely, that of “presence.” 
Unlike Brunner, Marcel is willing to admit that he stands within 
a particular philosophical perspective; this, however, he tries not so 
much to establish as simply to elucidate. He also rejects the subject- 
object correlation, but not on scriptural and doctrinal grounds; his 
reasons are instead epistemological and ontological. Marcel holds that 
Being is primary to and inclusive of knowledge. I cannot ask what I 
know without asking who I, the knower, am; and this at once raises 
the further question as to Being. If Being can be known at all, then 
knowledge must be a certain form or way of Being which, as Marcel 
says, depends upon a participation in Being for which no epistemology 
can account because every epistemology continually presupposes it. 
Marcel also rejects the phenomonological method because it tries 
to bracket existence whereas existence is, in fact, affirmed in every 
human act or state. He would agree with Berdyaev that “it is im- 
possible to approach existence; one can only go out from it.”’ That 
is, we cannot deduce existence and neither can we describe it as if it 
were somehow exterior to ourselves. We can only affirm it, and we do 
so every time we think about it, doubt it, or attempt to characterize 
it in any way. Marcel stands squarely within what may be called the 
ontological tradition which makes axiomatic the primacy of Being. 
It is against this generalized background that Marcel’s reflections 
on presence arise. What do I have in mind in saying that something 
or someone is present to me? Not only thereness, but givenness as 
well. I mean that it exists in its own right, that it is real, but also 
that it discloses itself to me; and what in one sense is even more im- 
portant, that I in my turn dispose myself inwardly toward this dis- 
closure, opening myself toward it and making it my own. Indeed, 





7The Divine and the Human (London: Geoffrey Bles, 1949), p. vii. 
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presence #s meaning—intrinsic not instrumental, inwardly realized not 
externally confronted. Throughout his work Marcel is protesting 
against any notion of meaning which is merely functional or opera- 
tional, as, for example, in logical analysis. He insists upon the truly 
mysterious (as against the problematic) character of the reality within 
which, even as knowers (and perhaps most of all as knowers), we are 
ultimately included. 


It follows that metaphors of stimulus-and-response or of trans- 
mission-and-reception are highly misleading and cannot possibly con- 
vey the situation of the self vis-a-vis the world, since they presuppose 
the finality of the subject-object split and the cause-effect pattern 
which Marcel’s philosophy denies. These metaphors express neither the 
nature of the personal nor its relation to Being; they can only degrade 
the essential mystery of self-and-world to the level of a mere problem. 
“Presence,” on the other hand, is an anti-reductionistic pattern of 
interpretation. It suggests, as Marcel develops it, that human experi- 
ence generally is to be understood in terms of genuine encounter with 
environing reality; but this reality is not identified with the “objective” 
any more than self or ego is identified with the “subjective.” Marcel 
believes, in short, that “experience must become its own beyond” and 
that the philosophical undertaking “has to be pursued within reality 
itself.”* In other words, his philosophy maintains not only that reality 
has the character of the personal, but also that the personal has the 
character of reality. So, instead of simply replacing the subject-object 
correlation with personal correspondence, like Brunner, Marcel has 
tried to reconceive the whole matter afresh in terms of an existential 
ontology; and “presence” is a key word in this attempt. 

Some of his examples of presence are instructive. One’s relation- 
ship to a dead loved person involves more than merely taking note 
of his death, as when one reads the obituary of a total stranger. Also, 
it involves more than retaining some subjective effigy of him, the 
fixing of his image in the memory. What it means is that I am perme- 
able or available to his continuing presence inwardly realized. Or con- 
sider the fact that some people can be present, put themselves at our 
disposal, while others cannot. Presence means self-giving, and for the 
one who thus gives himself I, too, become a presence. What is required 


8The Philosophy of Existence (New York: Philosophical Library, 1949), pp. 95 f. 
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is openness to the other, fidelity, communion, and finally participation 
in the bond of Being. 

But what does all this have to do with the specifically religious 
mode of experience—that is, with the conscious relationship of man 
to God in faith? Marcel refuses to accept a simple contrast between 
philosophical knowledge and religious faith, a refusal which reminds 
one of Jaspers. “Presence,” for example, is certainly not a distinctly 
religious term, but neither is it so general as to be religiously irrelevant. 
Marcel grants that the terms which characterize his own viewpoint 
could never have been adopted “as though there were not behind us 
centuries of Christianity,” and yet none of them is self-consciously or 
defensively Christian. All that can be said is that one who follows 
Marcel’s philosophical approach will need to admit the possibility of 
revelation; and the conceptual and symbolic framework thus provided 
will be consonant with such a possibility. Beyond this, Marcel really 
does not care to go. He conducts his meditative explorations into the 
mystery of Being under Christian auspices, as it were, but he is not 
a “yes-man” for any doctrinal system or traditional ideology. He is 
rather witnessing to the essential validity and coherence of Christian 
experience as such. 


V 
This mention of “experience” brings us back to the major theme 
of this paper. What Marcel has shown, in my opinion, is that the 
older idea of religious experience cannot be dispensed with in favor 
of that of encounter. All that the newer conception does is to sharpen 
the earlier, focusing it, so to speak, by reference to the personal polar- 
ity involved in the God-man relationship. But it cannot displace the 
earlier idea. The questions which were posed by the subject-object 
correlation continue to plague the upholders of the encounter-motif; 
they cannot be resolved by biblical-theological assertion, but must be 
faced in a context that is explicitly and knowingly philosophical. 
Instead of making the stock complaint that this lands us back 
again in the immanentism and subjectivism from which we thought 
the encounter-motif had rescued us, we should recognize that it is 
only in experience that the transcendent, confronting God appears at 
all. This is perhaps not saying very much; but it is something which 
at the present juncture needs to be said. It is clear, however, that 
experience cannot refer any longer to “contents of consciousness,” but 
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means rather, as in Marcel’s thought, “Being affirming itself in me.” 
I believe that Professor Tillich has shown conclusively that there is 
no necessary contradiction between the ideas of Being and the per- 
sonal. If this is true, it must be as true of man as it is of God, and 
as true of the relationship in which man stands to God. Hence, we 
must adopt new and more spaciously pliable symbols to set forth this 
truih. God can only be man’s Other and make man his other if some- 
thing more than encounter signifies their relationship. ““Presence’’ as 
a quality of human experience does raise ontological questions, but 
“encounter” as a pseudo-category tries to foreclose them. I submit 
that the former is phenomenologically more adequate than the latter, 
conveying as it does a wider and deeper range of man’s religious 
experience, and making clear that openness of man toward God and 
that initiative of God toward man which is the heart of any notion 
of encounter. 

Our study of religion as encounter, then, leads to the following 
conclusions. First, there is the obvious fact that the God-man relation- 
ship cannot be exhausted in symbols of a dialogic or reciprocal kind, 
all of which actually presupposes a philosophical framework which 
they give the impression of denying. Second, it is evident that while 
such symbols of confrontation are entirely appropriate and even neces- 
sary in communicating first-hand religious experience, they settle no 
theological or philosophical questions of themselves. They cannot be 
made over into “categories” without losing their phenomenological 
authenticity as testimonies. This sort of double entendre is the fruit 
of a theological positivism which is no less inimical to the aims and 
procedures of Christian thought than its secular prototype. 

Third, and finally, there would seem to be real merit in recon- 
stituting symbols of another kind, namely, those which are more phe- 
nomenologically transparent in disclosing that it is God as Being who 
makes possible our comprehension of himself as personal, so that our 
love is a “becoming loved” and our knowledge a “being known.” 
Were this not the case, of course, all discussion and description of 
that which appears in religion would be ultimately impossible. 
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Christ as New Being 


By HILtyer H. STRATON 


I 


One of the most vindictively bitter questions ever asked Jesus is 
recorded in John’s gospel, “Whom makest thou thyself?” (9:53). 
A twentieth century translation would certainly be, “Who do you think 
you are?” Our generation is seeing John’s gospel come back into its 
own as a source not only for what the New Testament church thought 
of him but also for a better understanding of the qualities that were 
at the center of his being. As an example, Mark and even Q picture 
Jesus as an extrovert—constantly going about and doing good. Yet 
of one thing we can be sure and that is: Jesus being the person he 
was would almost certainly have had introvert, mystical tendencies— 
precisely those elements stressed in John’s gospel. Jesus’ messianic 
consciousness would find its source in the introvert qualities of his 
mind. The whole “back to Jesus” school employed the Synoptics as 
almost its only “bible.” Latest criticism in this field has demonstrated 
that, as far as the records are concerned, when we get “back to Jesus” 
he is the same Lord the church has always worshiped.’ Paul Tillich 
points out consistently in his lectures the essential oneness of the New 
Testament on this theme. “There is no material difference between 
the message given by Jesus and the message given about Jesus. The 
self-interpretation of the synoptic Jesus and the interpretation of Jesus 
by Paul agree in the statement that Jesus is the Christ . . . the latter 
includes the fourth gospel.”? Whatever position one might hold about 
Jesus’ own awareness of a divine mission, it is certain that by the time 
the New Testament was written every part of it bore record to the 
faith that Jesus was the Christ.* Karl Barth writes, “The original 
Christian confession consisted of three words, ‘Jesus Christ (is) Lord’ 

. . a Christian is one who makes confession of Christ.’”* 


1This is the principal theme of James Moffatt’s, Jesus Christ the Same (New York 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1940). 

2Propositions Part III, p. 14. Also Lecture: November 16, 1955, Harvard University 

3Richard Niebuhr, Christ and Culture (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1951), pp 


2 f. 
4Dogmatics in Outline (New York: Philosophical Library, 1949), p. 65. 
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As the Christian church grew and expanded into the Gentile world 
it faced the major problem of interpreting its Lord and Messiah to 
those who possessed entirely different backgrounds for their thinking. 
In an esoteric and gnostic milieu the church, even in New Testament 
days, had to begin the task of maintaining a clear witness to the one 
at the center of its faith. It had to oppose efforts on one side that 
would deny Jesus’ manhood and thus distort the picture by making 
him an ephemeral god floating above the earth, and on the other that 
would negate the Christian witness that he was the Christ. Tillich sees 
it clearly, ““The danger was that the horizontal type of faith that came 
from Judaism would be swallowed by the vertical (gnosticism).’”” 
In a fascinating aside Tillich points out that Marcion rejected the 
Old Testament and shows how every pagan effort to destroy Chris- 
tianity has always rejected the Old Testament, as witnessed in our own 
time by Rosenberg and the Nazi effort to foist an emasculated Chris- 
tianity on the German people. 

As the struggle developed historically the major battles were 
fought and won at Nicea and Chalcedon, and Jesus was established in 
orthodox Christian thinking as the Christ, son of God and son of man, 
very God of very God, and very man of very man. It was fortunate 
for the future and even the survival of Christianity that the battle 
was won. Barth points out: “There really had to be a tussle about the 
iota, the whole idea of the Gospel was at stake. Either in Jesus we 
have to do with God or with a creature.” Without anticipating the 
modern developments which we will discuss below it is interesting to 
observe that John Knox has written of Nicea and Chalcedon that they 
“are true because they are authentic representations of the nature of 
an event . . . authentic symbols of God’s uniquely and supremely 
revelatory act in Christ.’ 

Beginning with the Tiibingen school* in the 19th century the 
question has been reopened for Christian thinking. It is the old ques- 
tion in new guise, “Who do you think you are?”’, or “What think ye 
of Christ? Whose son is he?” There were two principal views held: 
Jesus’ own messianic consciousness was narrow and particularistic or 


5Lecture, November 16, 1955. 

6Op. cit. p. 85. 

7Meaning of Christ (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1947), p. 57. 

8See discussion John Wick Bowman, Intention of Jesus (Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1943), pp. 80 f. 
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his messianic consciousness was attenuated or not held at all. Ritsch- 
lians generally held to the former view and Wrede and Wellhausen to 
the latter. In our own day Guignebert and Bultmann deny messianic 
consciousness while Goguel and Dibelius, who are just as able, come 
to the opposite conclusions. Frederick Grant and John Knox, while not 
questioning the fact of the messiahship of Jesus, do hold a doubt 
whether Jesus thought of himself in messianic terms. The whole ques- 
tion involves highly technical New Testament critical problems. One 
can legitimately ask the question, If he did not think of himself as 
the messiah could he have been the messiah? In the words of John 
the Baptist, “Are you the messiah or look we for another?” Most of 
the leading New Testament scholars of Great Britain would answer 
“Yes” to the question about Jesus’ own messianic consciousness. Clar- 
ence T. Craig writes, “It was not the early Christians who first 
believed that the person of Jesus was central in God’s deliverance. 
It is a belief which goes back in some form to the Master himself.” 
The author is indebted to H. E. Dana for calling his attention to 
the following interesting evidence that Jesus’ mind concerned itself 
with the Messianic concept. After his question, “Whose son is the 
Messiah?” when the scribes replied, “David’s son,” he pointedly re- 
joined, “Then why does David call him Lord?” C. J. Cadoux in his 
Historic Mission of Jesus lends his great weight to this understanding 
as he says, “The great number of modern scholars are therefore un- 
questionably right in believing his Messianic claim to be a historic 
reality.’”® A quotation from Goguel is in order, “External circumstances 
alone do not explain how it was that Jesus came to place his own 
person in the very center of the gospel. . . . The link thus established 
between the Son of Man and Jesus implies, even if it does not directly 
state it, the feeling that Jesus knows that he is the Messiah for whom 
men are waiting.” Klausner’s strong statement should be conclusive, 
“Ex nthilo nihil fit: When we see that Jesus’ Messianic claims became 
a fundamental principle of Christianity soon after his conviction, this 
is a standing proof that even in his lifetime Jesus regarded himself as 
Messiah.’”"* The problem revolves around the issue of the type of 
messiah one has in mind. If you think of messiah in terms of a 


%‘The Problem of the Messiahship of Jesus” in New Testament Studies edited by 
E. P. Booth (Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1942), p. 114. 

10Historic Mission of Jesus (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1943), p. 52. 

11Jesus of Nazareth (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1943), p. 255. 
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chauvinistic nationalist then we can agree that this is utterly foreign 
to all that we know of Jesus. If on the other hand Jesus re-drew the 
whole picture in terms of the suffering servant of the Lord, that puts 
an entirely different light on the matter. 

A creative thinker in any age has to use the thought processes, 
the speech, the terminology of his own time to establish his own con- 
cepts and to be understood by his followers. The very genius of Jesus 
is shown by his taking the terms “messiah” and “son of man” and 
pouring new meaning into them—a meaning that does not negate the 
old but fulfills it. It is not at all strange for the author of the fourth 
gospel to write, “In the beginning was the Logos.” Those were his 
thought patterns; that was his milieu as a heritage from the Greek 
philosophical tradition. But it would be very strange to find Jesus say- 
ing, ““The Logos has not where to lay his head,” while it is not at all 
strange to read, “The Son of man has not where to lay his head.” 


II 


No matter how radical our view might be about messianic con- 
sciousness or lack of it, it would be incredible to hold that Jesus had 
no opinion about himself. Given the air of electric expectancy in the 
first century, any man with any measure of political leadership or 
prophetic understanding would have to face the messianic question as 
a significant number did from Judas the Galilean (Acts 5:37) through 
John the Baptist to Bar Cochba. The gospel records state that Jesus 
grew in knowledge and wisdom. This is a clear indication that there 
was development in his own thinking, which is what we would expect; 
yet from the very beginning of his public ministry, from the baptism 
and temptation, Jesus in his own innermost consciousness must have 
thought of himself as the Messiah in some sense. In reporting the 
temptation experience he uses the terms Son of God (Luke 4:3,9 Q) 
or Messiah (Mark 1:11). Bowman argues that three events: “The 
baptism in Mark, the rejection from the synagogue in L, and the reply 
to the Baptist in Q . . . taken together constitute irresistible testimony 
to Jesus’ understanding of the Father’s will for him in line with the 
portrait of the Suffering Servant.”’* Klausner says that Jesus consid- 
ered himself the Messiah from the very moment of his baptism." 


120p. cit., pp. 140, 194. 
130p. cit., p. 403. 
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When Jesus identified John as the Elijah to come he revealed that in 
his own mind he himself was the expected Messiah."* 

The designation “Son of Man” is unquestionably Messianic, as 
Rudolph Otto has shown in his monumental work, The Kingdom of 
God and the Son of Man. He is joined in this position by George 
Foote Moore, Dalman, Goguel and T. W. Manson.** J. W. Bowman 
in a very intensive study of just this matter’® demonstrates most con- 
vincingly that the messianic interpretation of the phrase “Son of Man”’ 
was a pre-Christian discovery. Building on some of the most careful 
gospel investigation of men like T. W. Manson he shows how the 
gospel writers use the term on occasion as a substitute for “I” or 
“man” yet in other authentic passages they have the definitely apoca- 
lyptic figure of Daniel and Enoch in mind. Jesus employed the term 
with two motifs. The former is that of exaltation: the “Son of Man” 
is to come “on the clouds of heaven,” “in the glory of his Father with 
the holy angels,” and he will be found “sitting at the right hand of 
Power” (that is, of God). This exaltation motif appears in Mark 
(Mark 8:28; 9:9; 13:26; 14:62), in Q (Luke 12:8; 12:40; 17:24, 
26, 30), in M (Matt. 19:28; 24:30; 25:31), in L (Luke 21:36), and 
in Jn (John 6:27, 62; 12:23; 13:31), that is, in all the sources of our 
Gospels. But even more significantly, Jesus used it with the motif of 
humiliation (Mark 8:31; 9:12, 31; 10:33, 45; 14:21, 41), in Q (Luke 
9:58; 17:22), in L (Luke 22:48), and in Jn (John 6:53; 8:28; 
12:34), this use being absent, therefore, only from M (Bowman’s 
analysis). In this view, the “Son of Man” is to “suffer many things, 
and be rejected by the elders, and the chief priests, and the scribes, 
and be killed, and after three days rise again.” 

The new element that Jesus added to the Messianic concept— 
an element which likely grew in his own consciousness as he was 
frustrated in not having his message of the Kingdom accepted by the 
religious leaders—is that of the Suffering Messiah. “He believed that 
he was the Messiah because he had to suffer. This is the great paradox, 
the great originality of his gospel.’’’” That this is a part of the original 
tradition is beyond doubt. “No Jew in his day had ever heard of a 
messiah who would have to suffer, consequently this view could not 


14Floyd Filson, One Lord, One Faith (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1943), p. 148 


15See Bowman, op. cit., p. 125. 
16Intention of Jesus. 
17Maurice Goguel, Life of Jesus (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1944), p. 392 
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have been applied to Jesus from the outside.”** This concept of the 
Suffering Messiah was completely new and to it was added the idea 
of redemption. “For the first time in Israel’s history a genuine re- 
demptive concept had emerged.”’® Wheeler Robinson likewise adds, 
“Tt is no exaggeration to say that this is the most original and daring 
of all the characteristic features of the teaching of Jesus.””° 

The use of more than one title was congenial to the Hebrew mind. 
We see this especially in Isaiah 9:6 where we have the record of the 
prince with four names: Wonderful Counselor, Mighty God, Everlast- 
ing Father, Prince of Peace. A fascinating study could be made of the 
appelations connected with Jesus in the New Testament and since: 
Jesus of Nazareth, carpenter’s son, rabbi, teacher, Lord, Logos, messiah, 
son of David, Son of Man, Son of God. In our day Paul Tillich has 
suggested the term New Being as best characterizing for this genera- 
tion the Essential-God-Manhood that we find in Jesus as the Christ. 


The terms with which we are most concerned theologically are 
son of man, discussed above, logos, Christ or Messiah, son of God, and 
New Being. “Logos” is connected with Greek thought. It had its day 
and its usefulness in describing the nature of Jesus as the Christ. The 
term “Christ or Messiah” is the one with which we are dealing in the 
overall capacity. Before moving on to that discussion we should look 
briefly at the term son of God. This was a term not uncongenial to 
Jewish thought—Psalms 2:7: “You are my son; today I have begotten 
you.” Bultmann has written “Judaism as well as Jesus affirm that a 
man may consider himself a son of God when he obeys God’s com- 
mands.’”’ Ben Sirach wrote, “God will call you son, and be gracious 
to you.” (Ecclesiasticus 4:10) Jesus did not hesitate to use it—Mat- 
thew 5:45: “Love your enemies . . . that you may be sons of your 
Father who is in heaven,” and evidently there was no particular scandal 
when employed in this rather off-hand fashion. The test came with the 
religious authorities when Jesus claimed as Messiah to be the specific 
“Son of the Blessed” (Mark 14:16, 62). They would not have been 
scandalized at some types of messiah so claiming but for Jesus of 
Nazareth to make such a claim in his humiliation was scandalous to 


18Hans Lietzmann, The Gospel Portrait of Jesus, quoted in Contemporary Thinking 
about Jesus, p. 191. 
19Bowman, of. cit., p. 153. 
20Redemption and Revelation (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1942), p. 199. 
21Jesus and the Word (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934), p. 191. 
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them. They wanted a conqueror and after the incident of trying to 
present him with a crown they knew he would have none of it. Now 
sonship to God does not belong to man as man.” A prevalent first- 
century heresy in Judaism was that Jews were God’s children by right 
of birth. John the Baptist recognized that they were not, and so needed 
the baptism of repentance. Jesus identified himself with that move- 
ment, and John the Baptist said that God could raise up children to 
Abraham from stones. Children of God come not by natural generation 
but by the intervention of God’s power. ‘“Sonship to God is a miracle.”** 
The touchstone of all that Jesus as the Christ was and is contains 
far more than the liberal position of love raised even to the “nth” 
degree. “It was not love but God that filled his soul.”** Nor is hope 
even in the final eschaton the full key, as suggested by Albert Schweit- 
zer. Obedience, upon which modern existentialists such as Bultmann 
place such emphasis, is not adequate. Even the Protestant concentra- 
tion upon faith and the monastic interest in humility can give only a 
partial picture. Magnificent as was this humility “it is humility before 
God and can only be understood as the humility of the Son.” 

“Son of God” is the term which Richard Niebuhr maintains best 
describes the relation of Jesus as the Christ to God. “Any one of the 
virtues of Jesus may be taken as the key to the understanding of his 
character and teaching; but each is intelligible in its apparent radical- 
ism only as a relation to God . . . the heroic stature, the extremism 
and sublimity of this person, considered morally (italics mine), is due 
to that unique devotion to God and that single-hearted trust in Him 
which can be symbolized by no other figure of speech so well as by 
the one which calls him Son of God.’’* Niebuhr is correct: the biblical 
term that carries the most meaning for Christian faith is Son of God. 
But it must be grasped in the light of the total picture in the New 
Testament. And it must be remembered how easily it was subject to 
distortion in the history of Christian thinking, a danger still obviously 
present in our day, as we shall see. One has to roll together all facets 
of Jesus’ multi-sided personality to get an adequate picture. Having 
done so we see the greatness of Paul’s phrase, “The second Adam,” 


227 bid., p. 193. 

23] bid., p. 194. 

24Richard Niebuhr, of. cit., p. 19. 

25Richard Niebuhr, op. cit., p. 26. This part of the discussion leans heavily upon 
Niebuhr’s treatment. 

260p. cit., p. 27. 
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with all that it implies of a being fresh from the hands of the Creator 
having all the possibilities inherent in that close relation and deter- 
mined upon before the foundations of the world. With this in mind 
Tillich’s term New Being takes on special significance. 


Whatever terms one may use, a knowledge of men and history 
makes it plain that the quest for the Christ is universal. Tillich points 
out that salvation occurs im history but not through history.*’ “The 
Messianic King who will combine power and goodness, strength and 
gentleness, justice and mercy is never a purely historical figure. He is 
a god become earthly king.’”* This is evident in Egyptian and Baby- 
lonian as well as Hebraic messianism. It is a recognition that only 
God can combine power and goodness. 


III 


Christian faith maintains that this quest for the Christ has found 
fulfillment in Jesus of Nazareth. The quest is fulfilled in the fusion of 
the horizontal—the historical—with the vertical. “The message of 
Jesus Christ has nothing to do with myth . . . the Christian message is 
a historical message . . . (the coming of the Christ) was not an accident 
but an event which God willed from eternity.’”*® Tillich sees clearly 
that it is the quality of life in Jesus as the Christ which matters. F. C. 
Grant writes, ‘““His sense of God . . . approached to identification.”*° 
It is both a unique and a final revelation. The author of Hebrews 
expressed it vividly in his passage, Hebrews 1:1-4, “. . . In these last 
days God has spoken to us by a Son . . . through whom he created the 
world. He reflects the glory of God. . . .” So a Christology that is true 
will hold not that God is like Christ but that God was in Christ.** 
Jesus is not God alone, he is not man alone, certainly he is not a divine 
figure, but he is God and man. Paul Tillich’s phraseology is especially 
happy. It is Jesus as the Christ who is Essential-God-Manhood. The 
two concepts must be held in dialectic in the mind. It is like two flat 
maps of the world: Mercator’s projection distorts the size of Greenland, 


27Tillich, Lecture, November 9, 1955. 
28Reinhold Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1943) ii, p. 21. 
29K. Barth, op. cit., p. 69. 
30]ntroduction to N. T. Thought (New York: Abingdon Press, 1950), p. 192. 
31Donald Baillie, God Was in Christ (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1948), 
p. 66. 
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it has to be corrected by another map which shows the earth as two 
spheres or, even better, by a map that is a series of ellipses. 

The figure of Jesus as the Christ who fused through his own 
genius the concepts of the suffering servant and the son of man was 
due, as Rudolph Otto points out, “to an incomparably original con- 
ception on the part of one who could also conceive that the Kingdom 
was actually coming as he himself conquered Satan.”** 

Christianity maintains that the quest for the Christ has found its 
culmination in Jesus of Nazareth who took the concept of suffering 
servant and fused it with Daniel’s apocalyptic Son of Man, thus trans- 
forming an old idea while holding to its heavenly origin. How can this 
relation best be expressed in philosophical and theological terminology 
for our time? Paul Tillich’s term New Being avoids the archaisms of 
both “Logos” and “Son of Man.” It avoids the docetism and the dis- 
tortions to which the term “Son of God” is so subject. When the World 
Council of Churches welcomes as members all churches that “accept 
Jesus as God and Saviour” its phrase is a protective device, but the 
distortion to which the phraseology is subject is seen clearly in Roman 
Catholic references to Mary as “the mother of God,” which to Prot- 
estant ears, as well as to Jewish, sounds blasphemous. 

The term New Being is in line with Paul’s concept of the second 
or new Adam. It maintains the finite elements of existence while point- 
ing to the fusion with essence that has come about as Essential-God- 
Manhood conquered on the cross the forces of destruction without and 
elements of estrangement within. In philosophical circles the term New 
Being goes beyond the Hebrew name Jesus, meaning “saviour,” and the 
Greek term for office, “Christ” (Hebrew: Messiah or Anointed One). 
Yet it involves the necessity for existential choice. Will we or will we 
not associate ourselves with all that ultimate Essence has done for us 
in sending his Son as the second Adam, the New Being? Only faith 
in the New Being, what he stands for and has revealed can conquer 
existential estrangement to which all men are subject. The New Being 
must be acknowledged by us if we are to participate in him. “Repent, 
for the Kingdom of God is near” says the New Testament. This note 
of urgency is one that our age is recognizing as desperately needed. 
“Men know well enough what to do... . but lack the will to convert 


32Kingdom of God and Son of Man (Grand Rapids, Zondervan, 1938), p. 255. For an 
exhaustive treatment of the suffering servant and son of man see: Wm. Manson, 
Jesus the Messiah and J. W. Bowman, The Intention of Jesus. 
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the standards into immediate practice . . . this urgency fits very well 
the time in which we live.”** Faith enters here but, as Tillich says, 
faith itself is an evidence of the New Being. 


IV 


The final question which we need to discuss is, what are some of 
the aspects of the New Being? There are certainly love and hope and 
obedience and faith and humility. A discussion of any one would 
involve a whole paper. “God is love” and the New Being is love. But 
to be Essential-God-Manhood love must be united with the moral 
demand which is at the heart of the universe. This is the criterion 
which keeps faith in the New Being from lapsing into sentimentality. 
It is the ultimate question of authority which was rightly asked Jesus 
and well answered by him. When he was asked by a group of critics, 
‘What is your authority?” (Matthew 21:23 f.), he replied by asking 
them a question, ‘Was the baptism of John from heaven or from men?”’ 
Back of his question is his own statement in Matthew 17:9 that John 
was the Elijah who was to precede the Messiah. For Jesus, then, the 
question of authority is the question of the Kingdom of God. In other 
words, Jesus is saying that authority lies in the ability to appreciate 
moral judgments in the light of total revelation. To paraphrase: John 
came with a moral demand, in the line of God’s total historical revela- 
tion and you are so blind that you do not accept it. My authority is 
the same as that of John—namely, God. Was John in fact the herald 
of the coming Kingdom or not? If he was, then his authority was that 
of a commission from the living God. John was to announce the coming 
of the Kingdom as an imminent fact. The Kingdom could not come 
apart from high morality that had often been forgotten. John de- 
nounced as a generation of vipers those who came seeking an easy 
rectitude in the coming Kingdom by simply submitting to an outward 
baptism. His injunction was: “Bear fruits that befit repentance.” John 
went to his death for fearlessly denouncing the loose living of the 
ruling monarch. When asked concretely “What then shall we do?” 
John replied, “He who has two coats let him share with him who has 
none.” It is always difficult to put a high spiritual experience in specific 
terms without slipping into moralism, but even Jesus said that if we 





33Henry Cadbury, Jesus: What Manner of Man? (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1947), pp. 121 f. 
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were forced to go one mile we ought to go two. By his question con- 
cerning John, Jesus declares that as in John the Kingdom was an- 
nounced, so in his own ministry God’s Kingdom is breaking through 
in undeniable power. God is working out his salvation before your very 
eyes, was the gist of what John proclaimed. Do you believe it? Will 
you act upon it? In the Kingdom which Jesus heralds, the tree that 
does not bear fruit is hewn down and cast into the fire. Jesus says to 
his listeners: You must assent to the truth of God’s activity in your 
midst. Jesus constantly challenges us to think through the divine de- 
mands, “Judge for yourselves . . . My works testify . . . What think 
ye?” Even Jesus does not override our minds and hearts. Christ’s 
authority does not destroy man’s selfhood; man is free to say yes or no. 
Christ establishes his authority not by coercion but by calling all men 
to examine the work of God through him, in the light of the total 
picture of redemptive history. In other words, Christ’s authority is 
one of persuasion through love. 


In Luke 9:51-56 appears the account of James and John who 
wanted to call fire down from heaven on the Samaritans who were not 
willing to receive Jesus. James and John felt that they had good Old 
Testament precedent in the prophet Elijah (2 Kings 1:9-16). The 
response of Jesus was devastating then and thoroughly enlightening 
now, “and he said, ‘You do not know what manner of spirit you are 
of; for the Son of man came not to destroy men’s lives but to save 
them’ ” (Luke 9:55, 56, R.S.V. margin; K.J.V. text). Here Jesus went 
back to his fundamental position of the moral righteousness of God 
at the heart of the universe over which no biblical precedent, however 
strong, or authority, however venerable, could ride, even if it were that 
of a Moses or an Elijah. It is the position that the story of God’s 
redemption of mankind has as its theme the salvation of life, not its 
destruction. For Jesus, not even the Bible could be used to support 
an action which goes squarely against God’s redemptive purposes in 
history. Elijah’s action is condemned by reference to the total picture 
of God’s ways with man and their ultimate ends. Cunliffe-Jones says, 
“If we ask whether the authority of God in the life, death and resur- 
rection of Jesus is an absolute and irreformable authority, the answer 
is that it is, subject to the fact that it is conditional upon a relationship 
of personal trust. . . . But the absolute authority of God in Christ is 
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set in the context of free trust and operates within that relationship.”™* 
Jesus is the Christ, for in him we find the fusion of existence and 

essence under the conditions of existential estrangement. In him the 

New Being is seen in the context of redemption and the whole re- 

demptive history. He is for us men and our salvation. 


34Herbert Cunliffe-Jones, Interpretation, (January, 1952), p. 36. 
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Protestantism and the 
Devotional Life 


By WALTER MARSHALL Horton 


The Protestant Reformation began with a theological critique of 
medieval Catholic theory and practice, including among many other 
things the theory and practice of the devotional life. Among the “meri- 
torious good works” which the Reformers condemned were works of 
piety and austerity intended to help the soul to go to God, but tending 
rather (according to their critique) to inflate the soul with spiritual 
pride, and teach it to rely on man-made crutches instead of trusting 
itself whole-heartedly to the grace of God. One hearty act of faith in 
God’s mercy was worth more than a whole life-time of monastic self- 
disciplines and self-mortifications—as Martin Luther’s anxious soul 
learned just in time to save his sanity. 

Neither Luther nor Calvin meant to reduce the Christian life to 
complete passivity, nor to discourage all regular habits of devotion. 
Devotional Bible reading, closely connected with morning prayer, and 
followed by brief acts of devotion at meals and in the evening, came 
to be a widely accepted pattern of Protestant practice. Devotional 
books tended to be replaced by direct Bible-reading. What was re- 
jected most decisively in Catholic piety was whatever the sacrament 
of Penance prescribed under the head of satisfaction—prescribed repe- 
titions of Paternosters and Ave Marias, pilgrimages to certain shrines, 
practice of disciplinary austerities, which were recommended by con- 
fessors not so much for their devotional efficacy as for the penitential 
satisfaction they rendered to God. All such practices were regarded as 
contrary to the central Protestant principle of the complete sufficiency 
of divine grace for salvation. If God made full satisfaction for our sins 
in the Cross of Christ, why try to reduce through painful self-mortifica- 
tion a debt that is already paid? “Nothing in my hand I bring, simply 
to Thy Cross I cling.” 

Professor J. D. Benoit of Strasbourg has shown how the rejection 
of the notion of “satisfaction” later led, illogically and unnecessarily, 
to a general impoverishment of Protestant devotional practices: 

The radical disapproval cast by the Reformation upon all works of 
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satisfaction has indirectly reflected upon all sorts of external disciplines, 
ascetic rules, or spiritual exercises, even when they did not have the char- 
acter of a satisfaction, and were only an expression of enthusiasm or moral 
hygiene. . . . For a long time the Protestant, in his reaction against Ro- 
manism, hypnotized also by the noble but unrealistic vision of a con- 
tinual spontaneous outpouring of life, seemed to be afraid of the very 
word “habit” in religion. . . . Certainly, leaving souls too much to them- 
selves, without any more help than vague exhortations to read the Bible 
and pray, has done great harm to many.! 

The Pietist movement in Continental Europe and the Methodist 
movement in the English-speaking world did much to correct this drift 
toward vague formlessness. Their Collegia pietatis and “class meet- 
ings,” antecedents of modern cell groups, group movements, and or- 
ganized retreats, provided instruction and moral support for private 
devotions on a simple but definite plan, based on the Protestant tradi- 
tion of Bible-reading and prayer but often extended to include a fairly 
severe disciplinary regime. (Think of John Wesley’s scheme for the 
complete dedication of his time and money, or John Frederick Ober- 
lin’s rule: to do the reverse of what he felt inclined to do, and to eat 
less of foods he liked than of those he disliked.) 

The current revival of devotional concern among Protestants—to 
which the phenomenal circulation of “The Upper Room” and other 
devotional pamphlets bears witness—seems to me to have a more 
psychological than theological character. “Satisfaction” versus “grace 
alone”’ is now a relatively dead issue. The pressure that drives people 
to devotion is the pressure of modern mechanized civilization, with its 
multiplicity, confusion, and rapid pace. Not only the business executive 
and the hard-pressed statesman but the pastor and the dedicated lay 
church-worker as well, find themselves caught in a swirl of events that 
threatens to destroy their personal integrity. At a retreat I conducted 
a year ago for church leaders and officers, I was impressed with the 
universal hunger they felt for a center of quietude and recollection in 
their too-busy lives, and their need for a simple but firm scheme of 
discipline to maintain the supremacy of their primary aims against the 
constantly intruding pressure of lesser duties. 

Psychology is in fact so urgent an interest in the present devo- 
tional revival that Protestants now easily overleap the theological bar- 
riers that separate them from Catholicism, peace of mind cults, and 
even Hindu Yoga and Buddhist meditation, provided only that the 


1Direction spirituelle et Protestantisme (Paris, Alcan, 1940), pp. 205, 206, 223. 
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techniques they borrow from these other types of faith are built on 
sound psychological lines, and really help to keep the wolves of anxiety 
and mental distraction at bay. The Catholic devotional classics enjoy 
great popularity with Protestants: consider the place that they occupy 
in Thomas Kepler’s devotional anthology, The Fellowship of the Saints. 
The publications of Unity Center, Kansas City, are widely used for 
daily devotions by Protestant churchmen, despite their strong tincture 
of pantheistic ““New Thought.” Norman Vincent Peale’s writings have 
been repeatedly denounced from Protestant pulpits for their theological 
one-sidedness and their inadequacy to the Gospel of the Crucified, but 
such denunciations do little to diminish the popularity they owe to 
their psychological “punch.” On the Pacific coast, Gerald Heard and 
Aldous Huxley have led a devotional movement mainly based on Hindu 
and Buddhist sources, but their frank acknowledgment of this non- 
Christian slant has not discouraged Protestant Christians from follow- 
ing them. 

There is no need to be bigoted about such borrowings. With due 
care and discrimination, sound psychological principles and techniques 
can be disengaged from unacceptable theological contexts. There is no 
need to accept Freud’s illusionistic theory of religion in order to employ 
psychoanalytic concepts and methods which he originally developed 
in that context. It is perfectly possible to apply some methods used in 
Yoga-practice, or New Thought “affirmation,” or “the power of posi- 
tive thinking” (i.e. consciously guided auto-suggestion) to genuinely 
Christian themes of meditation. Similarly, it is possible to follow St. 
Francis de Sales’ /ntroduction to the Devout Life quite closely as a 
manual of sound devotional psychology without agreeing to all his 
Catholic assumptions and ceasing to be a Protestant. 

It may be questioned, however, whether such discrimination be- 
tween acceptable psychology and non-acceptable theological context is 
being exercised as carefully as is needful. Years ago, I remember hear- 
ing a friend express great concern over W. A. Orchard’s extensive 
borrowing from Catholic liturgy and Catholic devotional manuals, in 
his pastorate at King’s Weigh House, London—a Congregational 
church. One of two things will have to happen soon, said this friend: 
either he will have to trim his devotional practice to fit his Protestant 
theology, or he will have to give up his Protestant theology and become 
a Catholic. It was the latter course that Orchard chose, as we all know. 
By the same process of half-unconscious assimilation another man 
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might become a Buddhist or a New Thought devotee through imitation 
of the devotional practices of these other faiths. 

Consider the following advertisement, which a missionary in Thai- 
land copied from the English edition of a Siamese periodical— 


GOOD NEWS 


There’s no God, no soul 
No self 
Don’t pray to God, 
Don’t bribe him 
You'll only waste your time 
and money. 
It’s hopeless and useless, 
Help yourself and save yourself! 
READ, STUDY, 
PRACTICE AND WAKE UP! 


80 inspiring words of the Buddha, 
By Bhadragaka 
Now on sale at all leading book stores. 


Undoubtedly there is much psychological wisdom to be acquired 
by answering this advertisement and studying Bhadragaka’s book, but 
not while ignoring the radical theological opposition here boldly stated. 

There is a theological protection against this danger: abandon- 
ment of the present excessive emphasis upon psychological method 
(which comes perilously near to being a gospel of salvation by human 
“know-how’’) and a return to the objective emphasis of the Reformers 
upon the sovereign God of Grace as the real author of our salvation. 
Psychological method is very important in making the approach to 
God’s presence, and concentrating our attention fully and worshipfully 
upon him; but what really determines whether we live or die is the 
character and the power of the Deity thus brought into focus. If the 
object of our devotion be some man-eating Moloch—and there are 
plenty of such deities candidating in our world—then the better our 
mental concentration, the more skilful our meditation, the more swiftly 
we shall be devoured. If on the other hand the God revealed in Christ 
is our object of devotion, it is clear from the revelation that he takes 
the initiative, never violating our freedom but remaking us (if we will) 
as we are incapable of remaking ourselves. The contribution of human 
psychology is to set the sensitive plate properly in position; but it is 
the divine objective Light that works the chemical change and brings 
out the divine image. 
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Monism and Theism 


By E. L. ALLEN 


I 


It was intended originally that the title of this essay should run 
“Mysticism and Historical Religion” since it is commonly recognized 
that these two forms of piety are to some extent opposed and that their 
relation presents a problem. The title was abandoned because of the 
ambiguity that haunts the term “mysticism,” and the fear that what 
is offered might be received with disfavor simply because the defini- 
tion from which it set out was not acceptable to the critic. Some have 
actually spoken of Jesus as a mystic—“the sublime mystic of the 
Galilean hills” one calls him—while others have insisted that mysticism 
may be at home in India but cannot be allowed in the neighborhood 
of biblical religion. It will be agreed, however, that monism and theism 
are the sources of two distinctive world-views and that each fosters its 
own special type of piety. 

Let me single out three features peculiar to monist piety. God 
is thought of and worshipped as all-inclusive. He is the reality be- 
hind the world of appearance and the ground of its appearance. The 
world may be sheer illusion, the mere play of his fancy; or it may be 
his creation and therefore endowed with a relative reality. It is what 
we have to reckon with as real for all practical purposes, though from 
an absolute standpoint it is unreal. But nothing falls outside God— 
this is the first principle of a monist world-view. As an example, we 
may take the philosophy of Spinoza, notable as the translation of 
Jewish theism into the language of mathematics and monism. Spinoza 
so defines “substance” as to make only one substance conceivable: 
all else follows from this by logical necessity. The intellectual love of 
God is the vision of the world, no longer as the collection of particulars 
it normally is for us, but as a systematic whole. To attain the per- 
spective of eternity is wisdom, freedom, and bliss; it is in fact what 
the religions speak of as “salvation.” We can hardly doubt that Spin- 
oza’s philosophy sprang out of a genuine spiritual experience, and it 
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has communicated this to some at least of those who were later con- 
vinced by it. 

God is immanent. As he is the true being of the world, so he is 
the true being of each individual in it. He is the dweller in the inner- 
most, the ground of the soul, the inner light, the divine spark in every 
man, and so on. He is to be found, in Augustine’s famous words, by 
entering within oneself; for in the last resort is he not our own true 
self? Hence the role of silence in worship, for it permits the inner voice 
to be heard without distraction. 

I am silent. Speak Thou, O Soul of Soul of Soul, 
From desire of whose Face every atom grew articulate.’ 

In Mahayana Buddhism all sentient beings are said to participate 
in the Buddha-nature and so to be destined for salvation. They differ 
only to the extent to which they realize already what they in fact are. 
By meditation or maybe by faith or by moral discipline conjoined with 
one of these a man penetrates to the Buddha-nature within and recog- 
nizes it as his true self. So it is said in the Awakening of Faith: 

The self-subsistence of Mind-Essence is inconceivably pure and 
therefore all sentient beings, common people, disciples, Pratyekabuddhas, 
Arhats, Bodhisattvas and Buddhas are in their essential nature of the same 
purity. In not one is it deficient, in not one is it in excess; nor has it any 
source of arising, nor time of disappearing; it is ever abiding, a perma- 
nent, unchangeable Reality.” 


As has already been said, the goal of this piety is unity with God. 
And this unity, consistently with what has gone before, is understood 
as the merging of oneself with the Divine. This merging is variously 
described as the realization of the self and as its loss. A merger or 
fusion of some kind takes place, so that a man becomes one with God. 
Some of the early Sufis went so far in their assertion that they had 
reached identification with Allah that they suffered death as blas- 
phemers. The representatives of an unquestionable theism were clear 
that here was something alien to their faith. In the Upanishads the 
seeker after truth reaches a condition in which he can only say “That 
art thou”; when, that is, he knows himself to be one with the Supreme 
Self. Various parables illustrate what this means. In one, salt is placed 
in water overnight and in the morning it is present in every drop. 

That which is the subtile essence, in it all that exists has 





1John Murray, The Persian Mystics (London, 1907), p. 44. 
2A Buddhist Bible, edited by Dwight Goddard (London: George Harrap, 1956), p. 381. 
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its self. It is the True. It is the Self, and thou, O Svetaketu, 

art it.® 
As it is said elsewhere, he who frees himself from all desires save that 
of the Self, thereby becomes Brahman and goes to Brahman. 


II 


If these are indeed characteristic of a piety based on monism, 
it is clear that, at least at first sight, they are incompatible with the 
corresponding assertions of theism. Let us take them, point by point. 
For theism, God is not the world and not the whole; he is not all- 
inclusive, for there is that—evil—which is not in accordance with his 
will. But he is supreme, it is claimed, and even evil is brought within 
his purpose, is overruled by him for good in the end. God’s relation 
to.the world is one of creation and not of emanation. The world does 
not proceed out of his being; it is other than he and, having once come 
about, it enjoys a relative, though to be sure a derivative, independence 
over against him. He is to nature and history, not as the whole is to 
its parts, but as the ruler is to the ruled. Before God, man feels the 
awe of the creature over against the creator, the shame of the sinner 
rebuked and judged by absolute holiness. Hence, the equality of all 
men before God is fundamentally different from the equal participation 
of all sentient beings in Mind-Essence: men are near to God or far 
from him in virtue of their character and not in virtue of their meta- 
physical make-up. “God is in heaven, and thou upon earth.” 

This brings us to the second point. For theism, God is transcend- 
ent. This, to be sure, is not to be understood in a spatial sense. What 
is meant is rather that he is a center of consciousness and will over 
against other and finite centers. As such, he commands, and man is 
free to give or to refuse obedience; hence the possibility of sin. Sin is 
the breach of a personal relationship, it erects a barrier between man 
and God. “Behold, the Lord’s hand is not shortened, that it cannot 
save; neither his ear heavy, that it cannot hear: but your iniquities 
have separated between you and your God, and your sins have hid his 
face from you, that he will not hear.” Sin is not an illusion, a wrong 
judgment due to ignorance, but a reality introduced where it ought not 
to be. As such it is to be dealt with, not by a change in the point of 
view from which it is regarded, but by the reorientation of one’s life. 





7 3Hindu Scriptures, edited by Nicol Macnicol (London: J. M. Dent, 1948), p. 173. 
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In the same way, forgiveness is impossible for monism, fundamental 
for theism. Only one who is other than I can forgive the wrong I have 
done to him; the law of karma can do nothing of the kind. 

Therefore, while unity with God is the soul’s aspiration, that 
unity is envisaged as ethical rather than metaphysical. I become one 
with God, not by a fusion of substance or loss of identity, but by 
complete accord with him in mind and heart and will. The relation 
between us remains always that of an J to a Thou. The self is not 
considered as something to be abolished in order to reach bliss; selfish- 
ness, to be sure, must be surrendered, but God, we trust, will preserve 
eternally the selves he has called into being. When it is said that in 
heaven “his servants shall do him service; and they shall see his face; 
and his name shall be on their foreheads,” what is meant is clearly not 
at all that men will there realize their identity with God. They will 
not be identical with him, but they will identify themselves with him, 
make his will their own in freedom. Hence the imagery of the Last 
Judgment, of Heaven and Hell, in the theistic religions. There is for 
them the awful possibility that some may be forever outside the City 
of God—not because God has barred the gates against them, but be- 
cause they prefer to remain outside. 


III 


It will be seen that the contrast I have drawn is in substance that 
to which Heiler called attention in Das Gebet. He speaks of mystical 
and prophetic religion. I wish at this point to stress that the distinction 
here established between theism and monism is not between actual 
religions so much as between types of piety that are to be found as 
tendencies within all religions. Buddhism, for example, is predomi- 
nantly monist, yet the Western Paradise of the Pure Land School is 
often described as a place in which the redeemed enjoy fellowship 
with Amida—a unity of love rather than absorption. On the other hand, 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit establishes the immanence of God se- 
curely within Christianity. The bhakti cults bear witness to a theistic 
trend within Hinduism, and the rugged theism of Islam eventually 
came to terms with Sufi mysticism. Yet, while no religion is exclusively 
of one type, the types themselves are not arbitrary constructions. A 
religion that is predominantly monist is fundamentally different from 
one that is predominantly theist, so that he who stands within the one 
does not find it easy to judge the other sympathetically. 
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For the monist, theism appears as a lower form of truth, some- 
thing that can be tolerated and may even be necessary for the mass 
of men: sooner or later, however, one needs to outgrow it. In Hegel, 
the God of Christianity is the stage before the last in the all-encom- 
passing dialectic; he is the Absolute Spirit presented in the picture- 
language of popular thinking. For F. H. Bradley, the God of religion 
is appearance and not reality, yet he is appearance of reality. Our 
statements about him are so much “useful mythology,” for man does 
not live by logic alone, and the heart has the right to assert its claims, 
even though the head is not able to sanction them. For the Vedantist, 
the unconditioned Brahman “cannot be worshipped, prayed to, or 
meditated upon. No relationship whatever can be established with It.’ 
It becomes conditioned as Isvara, the personal God, Creator, and Lord. 
But, we are told, whereas the knowledge of the former brings with it 
salvation, knowledge of the latter only “paves the way” for this. “It 
offers the highest happiness in the material world. But still it is not 
Immortality.”’ So the personal God is a necessary second best; he 
belongs to relative, not to absolute, truth. 


On the other hand, from the standpoint of theism monism is false, 
and dangerously so. It blurs the distinction between good and evil. “If 
the killer thinks that he kills, if the killed think that he is killed, they 
do not understand; for this one does not kill, nor is that one killed.’”* 
Even murder is ultimately only an illusion. What a contrast to the 
magnificent Zoroastrian conception of God as appealing to the unborn 
souls of men to enter the world to do battle for light against darkness, 
truth against the lie! History too plays no part in the monist scheme. 
Gautama is the Buddha of this kalpa, but it is only one of innumerable 
kalpas in innumerable universes. When salvation has been reached by 
unity with Brahman, it is only for a time. Brahman will one day 
re-absorb the cosmos in himself, to body it forth again by his maya, 
and so on again and again. Nothing is really decisive, there is no date 
that provides a watershed for history, be it the birth of Christ or the 
Hegira of Mohammed. What is the value of a religion that offers only 
a relative truth, a salvation from a round of birth and death that really 
was never there? 


4Swami Nikhilananda, The Upanishads (London, Phoenix House, 1951), p. 48. 
5] bid., p. 78. 
8Hindu Scriptures, p. 199. 
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IV 


If the relation between the two types is thus, then the monist is 
left priding himself on his tolerance—he assigns a place to the other 
type—and the theist seems bound to incur the charge of intolerance 
by rejecting monism outright. I want to suggest that another attitude 
is possible, i.e., that the two are not wholly incompatible. Let me take 
each of the three points in turn. First, the monist world-view can be 
seen as falling within the theist, as derived in fact from it. For Chris- 
tianity, God meets each situation created by human freedom with some 
purpose of his own, some offer of grace by which its evil can be re- 
deemed and transmuted, or some larger enterprise into which its good 
can be integrated. Thus he is for ever bringing unity out of what, as 
it issues from us, is fragmentary and haphazard and discordant. This 
is not a condition of things God maintains but a process in which he 
is continually engaged. Yet if for a moment we withdraw from our 
place within the process and view it as it were in cross-section from 
without as spectators, we see exactly what the monist sees, a whole 
into which evil and good alike enter, which is permeated through and 
through with the divine. From this perspective, nothing is lost and all 
makes its contribution to a perfect unity. The whole, however, is not 
God himself; it is constituted continually afresh by God’s redeeming 
and fulfilling activity upon what our freedom offers him. 


Second, a right understanding of what is involved in the relation 
between persons might lead us to conclude that it requires two lan- 
guages to express it, one that of immanence and the other that of 
transcendence. It is surely impossible to think, as some appear to do, 
that we have no direct acquaintance with other selves, that we observe 
only certain movements like those for which we are ourselves respon- 
sible and infer that other selves are behind them. Does a young child 
thus arrive at a consciousness of his mother? I cannot think it. There 
is an immediate and intimate awareness of other selves, rather, that is 
the starting-point of all fuller knowledge of them. As Marcel puts it, 
we “participate” in each other at a level below that of consciousness. 
That word “participate” hints at a relation it cannot describe. For 
selves are not external to each other, nor are they internal; the bond 
that unites them is non-spatial altogether. May it not be that we also 
“participate” in God? Our relation to him is such that to say that 
he is within us and we within him is both true and false; equally to 
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say that we are mutually exclusive centers-of consciousness and will 
is both true and false. We must use both languages: God confronts us 
as wholly other than we, but he is also our innermost reality. 


Third, in the same way, if we understand aright what is meant 
by love we shall find common ground for monism and theism. Perhaps 
we make the mistake of thinking that the basic type of unity is that 
between things, so that, when we come to the case in which it is per- 
sons who are united, some of us say that, because their unity is gen- 
uine, it must be of that type, and others that, because it is not of that 
type, it is a qualified kind of unity. We might reach a different con- 
clusion if we took the unity that obtains between persons as the highest 
form and as the standard by which all other forms should be judged. 
In love between two persons, it is just when the individuality of each 
is heightened that all barriers go down that separate them. Is one to 
say that he has lost himself, or that he has found himself, in the other? 
Both are true. ‘““The goal of love is unity, and yet it is in the experience 
of closest unity that we are most aware of difference.” Again: ‘The 
more we recognize the other person’s essential independence the more 
closely do we approach spiritual unity with that other person, and 
vice versa.’ In a unity of love between God and man we have what 
monism calls identity and what theism calls identification. 


That this attempt to find a measure of agreement between the two 
great and divergent types of piety is not purely artificial is shown by 
the fact that there is in those religions in which one predominates a 
tendency to move in the direction of the other. Thus, when Buddhism 
was transplanted from India to China, it was in a form very different 
from that which the founder himself gave it. The Buddha had become 
meantime an object of devotion, a divine saviour in one or other of his 
numerous incarnations. The Bhagavad Gita and the philosophy of 
Ramanuja witness to the fact that the worship of an impersonal prin- 
ciple only to be defined by negatives does not satisfy the heart. There 
may be defects in the moral standards of the Ramayana, but the epic 
shows that within Hinduism a sound personal and social ethic is by no 
means impossible. The relative reality of the world was often under- 
stood in a sense that agrees with Paul’s words: ‘The things which are 
seen are temporal, the things which are not seen are eternal.” 
7A Victor Murray: Natural Religion and Christian Theology (London, Nisbet, 1956), 
pp. 57 f. 
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It is equally true that the theistic religions have taken up into 
themselves certain features of monism. Judaism may have resisted 
mysticism more stoutly than either Christianity or Islam, but it was 
still possible for Gershom G. Scholem to write a book of over 400 
pages on Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism.2 The Bible shows the 
movement from a crudely personal and anthropomorphic conception of 
God to a richer conception in which even to speak of the divine in- 
dwelling is not inappropriate. “Even as thou, Father, art in me, and I 
in thee, that they also may be in us.” I have already referred to the 
place of Sufism within Islam. It seems as though the great types of 
piety are not as opposed as we are apt to think. It is as if neither is 
sufficient of itself, but needs something of the other as its complement. 
If so, then mutual understanding between the great religions that em- 
body them is not out of the question. 


8Jerusalem, Schocken Publishing House, 1941. 
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The Prophets. Harper’s Annotated Bible. 


Edited by Julius A. Bewer. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1956. 663 pages. 
$5.95. 


This monumental work by the late Pro- 
fessor Julius A. Bewer of Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary has appeared in booklet form 
dealing with the individual prophets over 
a period of several years. Now these vol- 
umes have been assembled under one cover 
as a part of a future work that will include 
the entire Bible. 

For a third of a century Dr. Bewer’s 
course in the prophets was one of the most 
significant at Union Theological Seminary. 
Close to the original springs of Old Testa- 
ment research, a pupil of the 19th century 
pioneers, but most conscious, also, of the 
vital need of prophetic preaching today, he 
has contributed immeasurably to the under- 
standing of the timeless message of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. This valedictory, The 
Prophets, is an appropriate legacy of a 
noble man. 

The text used for the study is that of the 
King James Version. This is helpfully di- 
vided under topical headings, which are in- 
serted within the text, so the reader can 
tell at a glance what is the nature of the 
passage that follows. Each book has a short 
introduction that concisely discusses its na- 
ture, purpose, and historical setting. Copi- 
ous footnotes are placed below the text, 
which contains observations upon the mean- 
ing of passages, or of a word or phrase. 

The reviewer feels that this method, as 
useful as it may be, is somewhat cumber- 
some. A much more satisfactory way would 
have been an entirely new translation, ar- 
ranged topically. This would have made the 


great majority of the footnotes unneces- 
sary, and the essential ones more readily 
discerned. As the work stands, the study- 
ing of the notes is somewhat tedious, for 
the Occidental eye is not trained to travel 
up and down a page, from text to foot- 
note, but from left to right, line upon line. 

Bewer’s essential approach to the dating 
problem of Old Testament books is par- 
ticularly wholesome. As he puts it: “The 
word of God was not static but dynamic, 
fresh and vital for every generation. When 
circumstances and conditions changed, the 
original words of the prophets did not 
lose their authority and power, but addi- 
tional, new messages were needed. God gave 
them through other prophets; and editors 
and revisers inserted them in the already 
existing books without indicating that they 
were additions by other prophets. The im- 
portant thing was that these also were mes- 
sages of God.” 

Ciype T. FRANCISCO 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 


The Prophets—Pioneers to Christianity. By 
Walter G. Williams. New York: Abing- 
don Press, 1956. 223 pages. $3.50. 


Designed for the layman, this book intro- 
duces not only the prophets but also basic 
Biblical motifs. The opening section on 
general background introduces the contri- 
butions of archaeology and is followed by 
a description of the historical approach to 
the Old Testament. The chapter on prophet 
and priest is a sane statement of the differ- 
ing emphases of these two groups and yet 
their close kinship and interdependence. 
This has rarely, if ever, been presented for 
the lay reader, and the chapter may well 
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be the most valuable in the book. Finally, 
the professional prophet is analyzed in a 
discussion which has more validity for the 
conventional cult prophet than for those 
who are “pioneers of Christianity.” 

Part two describes the basic themes of 
the Old Testament in a frankly evolution- 
ary manner, e.g., “man discovers God,” 
“man becomes moral.” In addition, there 
appear discussions of magic and religion, 
the Messiah, the encounter of God and 
man. A chapter on immortality stresses the 
often overlooked fact that a belief in the 
after-life always existed among the Is- 
raelite people. The conclusion contains five 
brief portraits. The most original is that 
on Hosea. Ezekiel here and elsewhere is 
accorded outstanding importance. 

The book is brief and provocative. One 
wonders at the title, for the book ranges 
freely over the entire Old Testament, in- 
cluding analyses of the law, Job, and apoc- 
alyptic. At times the exegesis is stimulating, 
as with Elijah on Mount Carmel. At other 
times one disagrees, as with the prosaic 
interpretation of Job’s poetic images. Fre- 
quently sound commonsense is used to op- 
pose the muddled thinking of the uncrit- 
ical. Perhaps the book’s greatest v ecakness 
is the use of Western thought patterns to 
interpret a literature which is basically Ori- 
ental. The book shows the hand of a skilled 
teacher with excellent technical equipment, 
one who uses a liberal approach but who 
is quite aware of current trends. 

LioneL A. WHISTON, JR. 
Eden Theological Seminary 


Biblical Archaeology. By G. Ernest Wright. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1957. 
288 pages. $15.00. 


As a former student of W. F. Albright, as 
editor of the Biblical Archaeologist since its 
inception, as a participator in Palestinian 
excavations, and as author or co-author of 


important works in both 


a number of 
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archaeology and biblical theology, the au- 
thor of this book is eminently qualified for 
the task. Those who know his previous 
work and look for something distinctive, 
thoroughly competent, up-to-date, and 
withal highly readable in this new book will 
not be disappointed. 


Defining his purpose as a summary of 
archaeological discoveries which illumine 
biblical history, to make clearer “the Bible’s 
setting in the ancient world and its rela- 
tion to its environment,” Wright begins 
with a brief discussion of the connection 
between biblical archaeology and _ biblical 
theology. A brief history of archaeological 
discoveries in the Bible lands and a descrip- 
tion of the purpose and method of archae- 
ology follow. The main body of the work 
then presents in chronological order, by 
periods, the understanding of biblical his- 
tory which archaeology has given us. 


The style is easy, almost conversational, 
with much use of questions and answers. 
Catchy titles are used for the successive 
periods: prehistory is treated, for example, 
under the head of “Giants in the Earth,” 
and the patriarchal period under the 
heading “The Founding Fathers.” The 
biblical narratives are effectively woven in 
with their archaeological background. Diffi- 
culties and uncertainties are frankly recog- 
nized, though at times the author’s pro- 
nouncements, especially in matters of 
translating the Old Testament, will seem to 
some a bit over-confident. The material is 
selective rather than exhaustive, necessarily, 
but the selection is judicious and adequate. 

Two hundred and twenty illustrations 
add much to the value and the interest 
of the book. The best of the old favorites 
are here, with many equally good new pic- 
tures. The work is also well documented 
and indexed. It is expensive, but worth 
the price. 

MILLar BurROws 
Yale Divinity School 
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The Essenes and Christianity. An Interpre- 
tation of the Dead Sea Scrolls. By Dun- 
can Howlett. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1957. vi + 217 pages. $3.50. 


And still the books about the Dead Sea 
Scrolls keep coming! They vary widely in 
merit. Some are not really worth reading. 
This one is. 

The author is not a specialist in Hebrew 
and Aramaic, in archaeology, or in Jewish 
and early Christian history. He writes as 
an active pastor who is much interested in 
the historical and religious implications of 
the newly discovered documents and has 
both studied and thought about them. 
About two thirds of the book are devoted 
to ‘The Essenes”; the remaining third deals 
with the rest of the author’s subject, “and 
Christianity.” 

In dealing with the history, doctrines, 
organization, and life of the Essenes, with 
whom he unhesitatingly identifies the peo- 
ple of Qumran, Howlett is naturally de- 
pendent very largely on secondary sources. 
Even here, however, he uses his own imag- 
ination in a restrained and constructive 
fashion, making many original and interest- 
ing suggestions. Most of these can hardly 
be more than guesses, but at least they are 
not such wild and gratuitous guesses as a 
few writers have tossed out. They add not 
a little to the interest of the book. 

The differences as well as the similarities 
between Essenism and early Christianity 
are conscientiously examined. Howlett finds 
that John the Baptist was certainly not 
an Essene when he baptized Jesus, but may 
have been one for a time. Jesus was defi- 
nitely not an Essene, yet some kind of con- 
nection between him and the Essenes seems 
probable; in any case, there was surely a 
connection between the Essenes and the 
early Jerusalem Church. Not all of us could 
go as far in this direction as Howlett goes, 
yet we can welcome his unbiased spirit of 
inquiry and his cordial recognition of 
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Jesus’ towering superiority to all of his 
contemporaries. 

MILLAR BuRROWS 
Yale Divinity School 


The Jews from Cyrus to Herod. By Nor- 
man H. Snaith. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1957. 208 pages. $2.50. 


This useful little book summarizes pres- 
ent day information on its subject and has 
two decided advantages for the student: 
there is a simple map of the Ancient East 
on the front end papers and a good chrono- 
logical chart on the back ones. But there 
could have been more quotations from an- 
cient sources, especially from the apocrypha 
and pseudepigrapha, to lighten up the pro- 
saic narrative and explanation and make 
the work more interesting. Some of the 
presentation of facts is out of proportion 
and leaves the wrong impression. For ex- 
ample, the chapter on the Logos seems to 
imply that the philosophy of Philo was a 
recognized part of Jewish teaching, whereas 
it was the private speculation of one man, 
whose writings were repudiated by the Jews 
and preserved only by the Christians. Also 
it seems to be implied that the term Memra 
found in the Targums had something to do 
with the use of Logos in the Gospel of 
John—whereas the Targums were far too 
late for that, and also the background of 
Logos in John is somewhat different. The 
account of the synagogue service describes 
the Eighteen Benedictions as “another de- 
velopment.” But it was almost the heart 
of that service! And the student will not 
know what the author is writing about. 
Why did he not give two or three berakahs 
by way of illustration? Textbooks do not 
need to be dull! 

FREDERICK C. GRANT 
Union Theological Seminary 


The State in the New Testament. By Oscar 
Cullmann. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1956. xi + 123 pages. $2.50. 
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Dr. Oscar Cullmann, the distinguished 
European New Testament scholar, ap- 
proaches the problem of church and state 
from the perspective of New Testament 
history and teaching. He argues that this 
issue was raised continuously throughout 
Jesus’ ministry by his contact with the 
Zealot movement. In fact, Jesus was exe- 
cuted as a Zealot. But this was a mis- 
understanding of his attitude. Like the 
Zealots he had challenged any pretension 
of the state to ultimate or absolute sig- 
nificance. Unlike the Zealots he recognized 
the state’s provisional function, and op- 
posed disobedience or insurrection so long 
as the state remained within the divinely 
appointed bounds. 

In the latter half of the book Cullmann 
discusses the apparently contradictory atti- 
tudes of Paul’s Epistles and the Apocalypse. 
He concludes that they represent elabora- 
tions, under varying circumstances, of the 
basic tension in Jesus’ thought. While Paul 
stressed obedience, this presupposed that the 
state was fulfilling its normal function of 
maintaining justice. The Apocalypse attacks 
the state because the writer was confronted 
with a state which had trespassed beyond 
its proper duty. 

According to Cullmann the New Testa- 
ment teaches the Christian two things about 
his attitude toward the state. Normally he 
is to obey it. However he must always be- 
ware lest the state deify itself and claim 
ultimate allegiance. In such cases it must 
be opposed. 

The content and style of this book are 
excellent. Details will be debated, e.g., the 
extent of Jesus’ contact with Zealots. But 
the central argument remains. Many will 
be disturbed at the suggestion that the New 
Testament has only negative advice to offer 
the state, namely, “Remain within the di- 
vinely appointed limits!” They will argue 
that the New Testament ethic was meant 
for the state as well as for the church. How- 
ever there is very little evidence that the 


New Testament writers themselves made 
this application. It would be interesting to 
know whether Cullmann’s silence at this 
point is due to his personal view or to the 
fact that he is dealing only with the ex- 
plicit teaching of the New Testament. 
Harvey K. McArTHur 

The Hartford Seminary Foundation 


The Holy Fire. The Story of the Fathers 
of the Eastern Church. By Robert Payne. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. 
xxii + 313 pages. $5.00. 

Robert Payne writes well, with a style 
that is vivid and glowing. He has immersed 
himself in the life and times of the Eastern 
Fathers, and in this book they are made 
to live before us. 

There is a chapter on the Forerunners, 
and then successive chapters on Clement of 
Alexandria, Origen, Athanasius, Basil the 
Great, Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory Nazian- 
zen, John Chrysostom, Dionysius the Are- 
opagite, John Damascene, and Gregory Pa- 
lamas. In the judgment of the author the 
last named, not so well known as the oth- 
ers, rendered the Eastern Church somewhat 
the same service that Francis rendered the 
Western Church. “With astonishing skill” 
he defended “the mysticism of the East 
against the rationalism of the West. He was 
to become the last of the Fathers.” 

The book does not make any notable 
contribution to the history of Christian 
thought; it does not expound at any length 
the theological speculations of Origen, nor 
discuss except briefly his merits and de- 
merits as a biblical scholar; it does not 
wrestle with the intricacies of the Trini- 
tarian discussion, or with the subtle differ- 
ences between the views of Athanasius and 
the three Cappadocians. Mr. Payne is not 
writing for theologians (his bent is mystical 
rather than theological), nor is he offering 
us just another book on church history. 
He writes rather that we may know the 
founding fathers of the Eastern Church, to 
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whom we of the West are also greatly in- 
debted; that we may know them as men— 
their character, their personalities (with 
both their faults and their virtues), and 
above all, it would seem, the religious 
faith which possessed them. In this en- 
deavor he has been eminently successful. 

In 1951 Robert Payne wrote a compan- 
ion volume on The Fathers of the Western 
Church. Both volumes have a proper place 
in any religious or theological library. 

ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Union Theological Seminary 
Richmond, Va. 


Selected Letters of John Wesley. Edited by 
Frederick C. Gill. New York: The Philo- 
sophical Library, 1956. viii + 244 pages. 
$4.75. 

It is a commonplace that a man’s letters 
provide his most intimate portrait. This 
naturally applies to Wesley. Wesley’s letters 
number many hundreds. The Standard Edi- 
tion of eight volumes includes 2670. To 
make a selection from such a rich field is 
difficult. But we find in this volume a fine 
choice. The aim has been to present a cross- 
section of the correspondence, keeping as 
far as possible to what is personal, vital, 
and instructive, yet preserving a fair rep- 
resentation and balance of the whole. 

No single figure in England influenced so 
many minds; no single voice touched so 
many hearts. Not even Dr. Johnson could 
compare with Wesley in energy and influ- 
ence. As our readers remember, both Wes- 
ley and Samuel Johnson published a Dic- 
tionary of the English language where they 
indicated the meaning of words. Today it 
is hard to answer the question “What is a 
Methodist ?” Wesley’s answer was, “One 
that lives according to the method (way) 
laid down in the Bible.” Samuel Johnson’s 
answer was, “One of a new kind of puri- 
tans lately arisen, so called from their pro- 
fession to live by rules and in constant 
method.” We wonder what either of these 
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definitions may still mean to the average 
man of today. 

Pau T. FUHRMANN 
Gammon Theological Seminary 


The Cross of Christ. By Vincent Taylor. 
New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1956. 108 
pages. $3.00. 

Theological students, whether lay or cler- 
ical, perennially need guidance through the 
thicket of interpretations of the Atone- 
ment. It is for them especially that these 
eight lectures were designed. Dr. Taylor, 
veteran New Testament scholar in British 
Methodism, delivered them at Drew Uni- 
versity in 1955. Although one lecture sum- 
marizes modern theories of the Atonement 
(1856-1934) and one outlines Dr. Taylor’s 
own theory, three-fourths of the volume 
is devoted to exposition of the thought of 
four figures: Jesus, Paul, the writers of 
Hebrews and the Gospel of John. This ex- 
position is brief, since no more than twelve 
pages are given to one teacher. Being so 
brief, the argument is necessarily simple 
and straightforward. There is no time for 
intriguing detours or for exploration of 
the jungle. The author has arranged the 
concepts so neatly that the student can race 
from point to point and yet cull out a use- 
ful quota of systematic notes. In book form 
the lectures are as winsome and irenic as 
when they were delivered orally. They serve 
as a lucid, comprehensive introduction to a 
vast, problematic territory. 

This was the author’s intention, and be- 
yond this point the reader should not be 
surprised if he gets little help. There is 
little illumination, for example, of the in- 
tricate relationship between the Cross and 
the work of God as recorded in the Old 
Testament. The communal significance of 
the Cross is mentioned, but the prevailing 
temper is individualistic rather than ecclesi- 
ological. The reliance upon conceptual cate- 
gories is undisturbed by the volcanic im- 
ages of revelation or by the dialectical 
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dilemmas of existential agony. In mood the 
author finds Bach and Browning more con- 
genial than Menotti, Auden, or Rouault. To 
some contemporaries, therefore, the text will 
seem rather innocuous. So carefully mar- 
shalled a parade of ideas will seem a par- 
ody of the infinite complexity of historical 
events and the infinitely scandalous and 
mysterious event of Christ’s death. 
Paut S. MINEAR 

Yale Divinity School 


The Theology of the Sacraments. By D. M. 
Baillie. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1957. 158 pages. $3.00. 


Published posthumously, these essays ed- 
ited by his distinguished brother, constitute 
one of the most profound contributions to 
the whole field of Sacramental Theology by 
this brilliant Scottish theologian. One of 
the great interests of D. M. Baillie’s life 
was to help repair the broken-ness of Chris- 
tianity and particularly of Protestant Chris- 
tianity. With his clear incisive mind, he 
understood that one of the main obstacles 
to inter-communion was the way in which 
different Protestant communions approached 
the question of the sacraments. In very 
readable fashion, he develops his thesis that 
the great body of Protestantism is much 
nearer to a central understanding of the 
sacraments of Baptism and Holy Commun- 
ion than they suppose themselves to be. 

Especially illuminating is his essay on 
Holy Baptism, which in this reviewer’s 
thinking is the high point of the book. 
This is said with the full understanding that 
all the essays are marked by excellent 
scholarship and deep and sincere thinking. 

John Baillie’s biographical sketch of his 
brother helps to bring one into intimate 
contact with the mind and man from whom 
these essays spring, and in a sense, helps 
to “set the stage.” 

Current discussions on ecumenicity will 
have to take into account this contribution 








of one of the great apostles of ecumenicity 
in our day. 

H. ALBION FERRELL 
School of Religion 
Howard University 


The Saving Person. By Angus Dun. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1927. 127 
pages. $2.00. 

The substance of this book was delivered 
as the Lyman Beecher Lectures at Yale 
University. The author elaborates on his 
conviction that “the heart of the minister’s 
calling is to open to men the salvation of- 
fered in Christ.” Warmth of spirit, sensi- 
tivity to human needs, and concern with 
basic religious issues are revealed in this 
little volume, in which the reader is ad- 
mitted to the inner thought of the distin- 
guished churchman who is its author. 

Man is seen as a creature who has an 
ultimate concern to “apprehend what 
finally confronts him and determines his 
destiny.” Man seeks a wholeness in which 
there is the assurance of belonging and of 
being loved in an ultimate sense. Some 
men seek salvation through escape; others 
seek it by immersing themselves in imme- 
diacies. Salvation through Christ, however, 
offers a way which holds together the here 
and beyond, and while pointing beyond the 
goods and evils of the here and now finds 
the “beyond” penetrating deeply into the 
stuff of common life. 

Jesus as the Saving Person communi- 
cates the reality of God and the Kingdom 
of God through what he said and did and 
was. His salvation is from the ultimate 
evil—alienation from God. This alienation 
involves separation from life and the di- 
vine source of life. It is marked by hope- 
lessness and anxiety in the presence of loss 
and guilt and death. 

The work of the Saving Person is in 
reconciliation and in bringing eternal life. 
This is possible by virtue of his unique 
status: “This one who comes to us be- 
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longs on the other side of the chasm which 
sets earth from heaven. . . . He, who is 
on the side of God comes to dwell on our 
side” (p. 87). As a bridge-person he brings 
divine forgiveness and the assurance that 
“God has not left us and our world to be 
shut away from him by our wrongness” 
(p. 100). As bringer of eternal life, he 
does not negate time, but points to that 
Ultimate Reality which gives time its 
wholeness and true meaning. 

The author does not argue nor does he 
seek to prove. Simply and warmly he sets 
forth his personal faith as a Christian 
minister. 

Harvey H. PotrHoFF 
The Iliff School of Theology 


Foundations of Christian Knowledge. By 
Georgia Harkness. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1955. 160 pages. $2.75. 

The younger generation in American 
theology, whose image of the theologian 
has tended to be formed by the inspiring 
examples of Tillich and the Niebuhr broth- 
ers on the American scene or by such ex- 
citing Continental figures as Barth and 
Bultmann, is, I fear, insufficiently mindful 
today of the career of Georgia Harkness 
or of how rewarding the close study of 
many of her books may be. She has never 
taught in any of the major centers of grad- 
uate theological education, but over many 
years, first in Garrett Biblical Institute and 
now in the Pacific School of Religion, she 
has trained several generations of pastors; 
and one feels that it is to the most sensitive 
and alert members of their ranks rather 
than to her colleagues in the academic 
community that most of her books have 
been primarily addressed, though this is 
not to gainsay the very great appeal that 
books like Conflicts in Religious Thought 
and Christian Ethics may have on all levels 
of the religious life. 

Dr. Harkness stands, of course, in the 
liberal tradition, and I daresay that, as a 
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philosopher of religion, she feels most at 
home with such distinguished figures of 
the recent past as F. R. Tennant, Eugene 
W. Lyman, D. C. Macintosh, and Edgar 
Brightman, and with such contemporaries 
as Walter Horton, Peter Bertocci, and Har- 
old DeWolf. But though I find no evidence 
in the book under review of her having 
undertaken any radical revision of her basic 
premises as a result of the revolutions ac- 
complished in our time by Crisis and Ex- 
istentialist theology, what I am impressed 
by is the extent to which the book presents 
so fine an example of all the best virtues of 
Liberalism—its openness to debate, its scru- 
pulousness in polemic, its generousness in 
the face of irreconcilable difference. Dr. 
Harkness has not always approved of the 
winds of doctrine that in the last twenty 
years have blown towards these shores 
from the Old World, but, though she has 
not perhaps been frequently enough stirred 
to fresh apprehension by them, she has 
never faced them defensively. She seems, 
rather, to be a theologian for whom the 
intellectual life involves not dogmatic proc- 
lamation but dialogue and encounter and 
conversation, and this is I believe, what 
makes her writing so attractive. The human 
presence behind it is always gracious. 
The present book is a formal essay in 
apologetic theology in which she treats the 
perennial themes of the discipline—the 
grounds of authority in Christian belief, 
the relations between philosophy and the- 
ology and science, the meaning of revela- 
tion and its bearing upon the general pre- 
suppositions of knowledge, the authority of 
the Bible, the nature and significance of 
those interior illuminations which bear the 
witness of the Holy Spirit, and the author 
ity of the Church. These themes are taken 
up in the context of contemporary theo- 
logical discussion, and a very fine impres- 
sion is conveyed to the non-specialist reader 
of how lively has been the debate in this 
whole area amongst the principal theologi- 
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ans of our day. All the familiar names ap- 
pear and reappear in Dr. Harkness’s pages, 
though, at the same time, she steers her 
own course and takes her own line which 
often involves an attempt to correct what 
she considers to be some of the excesses of 
the new theology. 

I see no reason to recapitulate in any 
detail the progress of her argument, for 
there is little that is new here, and the book 
is without any very sharply cutting edge. 
But, though, when considered in terms of 
the recent literature in its field, it lacks, 
say, the urbanity of Alan Richardson’s 
Christian Apologetics or the massive erudi- 
tion and vivacious originality of Langmead 
Casserley’s The Christian in Philosophy, 
perhaps in part for these very reasons and 
certainly because of the qualities which I 
was praising earlier, it ought to prove to 
be a very useful text in the kind of course 
in undergraduate religion departments that 
is sometimes called “Introduction to Chris- 
tian Doctrine”; and surely for the more 
sophisticated laymen in the churches and 
for pastors who are doing fundamental re- 
thinking it will be a blessing for which they 
will be grateful. 

NATHAN A. Scort, Jr. 
The Federated Theological Faculty 
The University of Chicago 


When I Became a Man. By Theodore 
Parker Ferris. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1957. 228 pages. $3.75. 


This book is a collection of sermons and 
addresses delivered on varying occasions 
during recent years by the distinguished 
Rector of Trinity Church, Boston. 

The aim of the author is to present to 
our immature and perplexed generation a 
more mature and constructive study of the 
fundamental themes of the Christian faith. 
He discusses such themes as the Christian 
understanding of God, the world, Christ, 
man, atonement, the church, the Christian 
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life, and the resurrection hope. Also he 
seeks in the second part to apply his Chris- 
tian interpretation to the problems that 
come up in the everyday life of the “aver- 
age enlightened citizen of a modern de- 
mocracy.” 

This book represents modern liberal 
preaching at its best. The author is deeply 
aware of the tragic nature of our contem- 
porary world but he refuses to be a victim 
of the depressing anti-intellectualism of our 
prevailing neo-orthodoxies. Such preaching 
combines depth, simplicity, and literary 
charm, all too seldom found in present day 
American preaching. Dr. Ferris, as we would 
expect, deservedly was listed as one of the 
twelve great preachers in a recent issue 
of the Life magazine. He represents the 
grand pulpit tradition of the old Trinity 
Church in Boston. 

T. HassELL BOWEN 


The College of the Bible. 


Life, Death, and Destiny. By Roger L. 
Shinn. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1957. 95 pages. $1.00. 


The effort of the Westminster Press to 
put into laymen’s language some of the 
theological issues important for current 
times is admirably conceived. This short 
work, dealing with the problem of Escha- 
tology, is a worthy addition to that effort. 
In a manner that will challenge the interest 
of lay people, Dr. Shinn comes directly to 
the heart of the relevance and importance 
of “the last things” for modern man. For 
the layman who looks at the world today, 
and, not liking what he sees, asks “How is 
this possible if there is a righteous and 
merciful God?” Dr. Shinn points to an 
answer with which no intelligent Christian 
can find fault. Especially effective is his 
manner of summarizing each development 
of his argument before proceeding to the 
next. The lay mind, as it wrestles with the 
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problems of life, death, and destiny, will 
appreciate this. 

H. ALBION FERRELL 
School of Religion 
Howard University 


A Source Book in Indian Philosophy. Ed- 
ited by Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan and 
Charles A. Moore. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1957. 683 pages. $5.00. 
As its title states, this volume is a source 

book in Indian philosophy. Believing that 

Western readers should have available for 

their study not only the scriptures com- 

monly known but also materials represent- 
ing all the major philosophical systems of 

India, the editors have brought together 

basic selections, chiefly expository in na- 

ture, in a convenient and usable form. Five 
main divisions of these materials appear, 
namely, Vedic, including early Vedic and 

Upanishadic selections; Epic, including the 

Gita, Mahabharata, Laws of Manu, and 

Kautilya’s Artha-shastra; Heterodox Sys- 

tems, including Carvaka, Jainism, and 

Buddhism ; Orthodox Systems, those of the 

Nyaya, Vaishesika, Samkhya, Yoga, Purva 

Mimamsa, and the Vedanta (in its three in- 

terpretations) ; and Contemporary Thought 

in selections from Sri Aurobindo and Rad- 
hakrishnan. A brief history and outline of 

Indian philosophy introduces the volume, 

and short sections introduce each major 

system. These are mostly written by Dr. 

Radhakrishnan. 

Dr. Moore spent a year in Benares Hindu 
University and in Oxford University in 
preparation of this book, consulting with 
leading Indian authorities and working 
with his colleague. 

The editors have made available an ex- 
cellent set of materials for both scholars 
and any others interested in Indian thought. 
The appendices with their explanations of 
pronunciation and accent and their lists of 
the original sources of the English trans- 


lations; with their 26-page bibliography 
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listing more than 500 principal works, and 
a 13-page index, are most useful, and are 
to be highly valued. 

Much of the material here presented is 
not readily obtainable elsewhere in English. 
The fact that this is a book of selections 
means, of course, that every reader will 
wish that more, and possibly different, ma- 
terial had been included. Yet the choices 
and translations are excellent and readers 
can only be grateful for what is provided. 
This reviewer believes that expansion of 
the historical materials and the introduc- 
tion expositions would have meant much 
to many readers who may not be specialists 
in the field. It is of course understood that 
this is not a book primarily in history and 
philosophy, yet something more could have 
been added without affecting the chief pur- 
pose of the work. In brief, the book is a 
joy to hand, eye, and mind, and should 
find a wide reading public. 

J. Catvin KEENE 
School of Religion 
Howard University 


The Call of the Minaret. By Kenneth 
Cragg. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1956. 376 pages. $6.25. 

Islam is the one religion which has dis- 
placed Christianity in many of the lands 
where it was once dominant, and the one 
great religion which thinks of itself as a 
later and purer revelation of God. This 
book is timely in its appearance for there 
is crying need that Westerners understand 
and appreciate this great religion much 
better than they now do. If this volume 
were to be taken only as a basic introduc- 
tion to the Muslim religion it would still 
be an excellent piece of work, well worthy 
of reading. But it is far more than just an 
exposition of the historic religion. Its 
author, who is professor of Arabic and 
Islamics at the Hartford Seminary Founda- 
tion and editor of The Muslim World, 
has produced a volume which not only 
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presents an excellent picture of Islam but 
goes to great lengths to discuss in most 
illuminating ways the relation of this re- 
ligion to Christianity. In performing this 
task he deals at considerable length with 
Christian thought. So the work can be 
recommended to students of Islam and 
world religions; to those concerned with 
the missionary enterprise of the Christian 
church; and to those interested in Christian 
theology, especially as it is compared with 
other religious thought. On each of these 
it has much to say, and says it very well. 

Divided into three sections, the work 
begins with a brief but helpful history of 
Islam since 1945 in which the many forces 
affecting the Muslim world are portrayed 
and the many issues facing it discussed. 
Then by using the Muslim call to prayer 
in its various sections as his outline, Dr. 
Cragg discusses in a succinct yet most in- 
formative way the Muslim concepts of 
God, Muhammad, prayer and pilgrimage, 
and the order of human society. Each of 
these is done with attention to many de- 
tails and theological problems and draws 
upon many sources. 

In the third section of the book, which 
occupies more than half of it, the relations 
between Christian and Muslim are con- 
sidered very carefully. Here Dr. Cragg 
writes movingly and convincingly concern- 
ing the real issues between these two great 
religions, the need for Christian mission- 
aries to understand both Islam and their 
own Christian faith, and the need never to 
sacrifice Christian love and consideration 
of others for the sake of making converts. 
He makes a strong plea for Christians to 
become increasingly aware of their own 
faith at its deepest and outlines this faith 
as he understands it, holding up this under- 
standing before the revelant Muslim con- 
cepts in order to show how the Christian 
needs to approach the rival faith. His final 
chapter, “The Call to Patience,” makes a 
quite unusual plea not to attempt the im- 





possible task of hurrying the making of 
converts, and develops the idea that Chris- 
tian baptism may well be postponed in 
many instances when to enforce it with 
converts would be to destroy community 
with their fellows. This entire discussion is 
marked by deep conviction yet great toler- 
ance and insight into basic issues. The 
extensive book list and index will be found 
most helpful. 

In sum, this is a remarkably able book, 
marked by its author’s great knowledge 
both of Islam and its present situation, 
and of Christianity. The literary style is 
such that it is a joy to read, for the 
sentences are pithy, often epigrammatic, 
using precisely the right words to express 
the meaning. This is a book for both be- 
ginner and expert in the field. Both will 
receive much information and much food 
for thought. 

J. Carvin KEENE 
School of Religion 
Howard University 


Encyclopedia of Morals. Edited by Ver- 
gilius Ferm. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1956. xi + 682 pages. $10.00. 
This encyclopedia has many of the limi- 

tations of a one-volume treatment of a vast 

topic, but it nonetheless serves a purpose. 

Beginning students in religion, philosophy, 

and history will find nearly all the entries 

to be valuable references. Advanced stu- 
dents and researchers will find occasional 
articles that go far beyond superficial analy- 
sis. Perhaps the reviewer should begin with 
a warning or two for those who plan to 
use the book at any level. Readers should 
not expect to gain any profound insigi:t 
into the ethical thought of the more un- 
systematic thinkers in the history of moral 
philosophy. The articles on Augustine and 

Kierkegaard, for instance, are well laid out 

but for many reasons, chiefly lack of space, 

they do not convey the force and depth 
behind each man’s ethics. Plato, however, 
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is superbly handled in Frederick E. Son- 
tag’s contribution to the volume. In the case 
of the “closed circuit” thinkers, the arti- 
cles tend to have more significance. The dis- 
cussion of Thomas Aquinas is first rate. 
A reader should not expect to find compre- 
hensive coverage in the encyclopedia. Mar- 
tin Luther is listed under “Lutheranism”’ 
for which one is advised to consult “Puri- 
tan Morals” where the Reformer’s concept 
of the good life and the way to achieve it 
enter only tangentially. Lastly, although the 
reader is presented generally with a panel 
of contributors who represent many view- 
points, in some areas the experts are all 
of the same stamp. The reviewer was par- 
ticularly conscious of this in the articles 
written by Roman Catholic scholars who 
represented conservative Catholic positions. 

The above matters only place a minus 
sign alongside a large plus. The cross-ref- 
erences in the encyclopedia are extremely 
detailed. The reviewer did not meet disap- 
pointment on the location of a person, a 
school of thought, or a problem in the 
history of ethics. The articles have a great 
deal of “built-in” cross reference inasmuch 
as they deal comparatively with the matter 
under consideration. Read, for example, 
the excellent contrast of the code of Ham- 
murabi with the law of Moses which is 
found under the former heading. The re- 
viewer was also pleased with the general 
tone and conviction of the volume which 
stressed that morals and ethics still have a 
place in scholarly pursuits as well as in 
the business of life itself. Vergilius Ferm has 
given us another useful work. 

Joun D. EuspEn 

Vale University 


Modern War and the American Churches. 
By Ralph Luther Moellering. New York: 
The American Press, 1956. 141 pages. 
$2.75. 

Has atomic violence changed Christian 
attitudes about war? Here is given a force- 


ful and colorful account, solidly Lutheran 
in its loyalty and literalness, of the factors 
pro and con such a change. Old Testament 
and New are cited vividly as to instances 
and mandates of violence and peace. Then 
an account, necessarily synoptic and jour- 
nalistic, is given of attitudes by denomi- 
nations during World War II and since. 

Because the author is pastor of a mid- 
western church, deeply concerned in a prac- 
tical way about the issues of war and peace, 
his book has a timeliness and arresting 
quality which open up freshly what may 
well be the most crucial question of the age. 
It is an informed, convincing break-through 
of what seems to be almost an ecclesiastical 
conspiracy of silence regarding the dynamic 
Christian witness, in days when we calmly 
move toward a possible denouement of 
atomic frightfulness. 

JouHN OLIVER NELSON 

Yale University Divinity School 


A Study of History. By Arnold J. Toynbee. 
Abridgement of Volumes VII—X by D. 
C. Somervell. New York and London: 
Oxford University Press, 1957. xii + 414 
pages. $5.00. 

Strictly speaking, one should review only 
the technique of this book. Competent his- 
torical thinkers are weighing the four big 
volumes that bring the master-work to ten 
(Two more are yet to come!). In brief, 
Somervell has repeated his earlier perform- 
ance in this masterful condensation or 
abridgement, which has not only the warm 
approval of Toynbee himself, but the easily 
predictable welcome of a host of readers 
who cannot easily plough through the big 
original. Possibly the abridger’s greatest joy 
might come from the thousands who would 
turn from his little book to long sections, 
if not the whole body, of Toynbee’s work 
itself. Yet to read and ponder the two 
Somervell volumes is to gain a respectable 
knowledge of the master himself. We are 
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grateful for the thirty-eight page “Argu- 
ment,” which sums up the whole ten vol- 
umes. Toynbee made simple? Well, hardly. 
In some respects the abridgement demands 
greater concentration than the original does. 

As to the substance, readers of this jour- 
nal hardly need to be reminded of Toyn- 
bee’s immense concern with religion, and 
his unique sense of the role of religion in 
the dynamics of history. Read “The Prom- 
ise of the Church’s Future” (pp. 103-108). 
See pp. 257-260, “Renaissances of Religious 
Ideals and Institutions,” where we observe 
Toynbee’s strong aversion for things Jew- 
ish and for the Old Testament, as well as 
for “the so-called ‘Reformation’” (p. 115) 
which ran to iconoclasm, bibliolatry, and 
war! One will find like prejudice in A. N. 
Whitehead and other Englishmen whose 
early years were moulded by the study of 
classical antiquity. 

For deliverance from provincial-minded- 
ness, for getting current issues into a vast 
setting, or for the sheer joy of watching a 
phenomenal intellect at work, read Toyn- 
bee. If you can’t read Toynbee, read Som- 
ervell. 

Joun W. BrusH 
Andover Newton Theological School 


An Historian’s Approach to Religion. By 
Arnold J. Toynbee. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1956. ix + 318 pages. 
$5.00. 

It has been evident from the first ap- 
pearance of Toynbee’s writings that he is 
not only uncommonly interested in religion, 
but that he recognizes the dynamics of reli- 
gion in history. We can say without quali- 
fication that this famous scholar is a 
religious man. These Gifford Lectures, deliv- 
ered at Edinburgh and repeated in essence 
in three American seminaries, offer crown- 
ing evidence of our words. 

To the point. Toynbee hates the doc- 
trine of exclusive truth, and deplores the 
bigotry and pride that have exploded into 
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religious wars. With the world becoming 
daily more dangerous, he beseeches reli- 
gious people to explore their common 
ground. The great religions, in his eyes, 
agree on the basic truth of the Unseen Di- 
vine with which we must make contact if 
we would be delivered from our earth-and- 
sense-bound plight and from the “original 
sin” of our egotism. For further common 
ground, he hardly does more than to show 
a similarity between Christianity and Ma- 
hayana Buddhism, in that both believe 
in a God of love and recognize the human 
duty and necessity of suffering service. The 
critic surely has a right to ask Toynbee 
to spell his case much further out than 
this. 

Toynbee awaits a great religious revival. 
Technology has increasingly dominated our 
minds and hearts since the seventeenth cen- 
tury, though the technicians are now mani- 
festly under a cloud. But a vacuum has 
been created that must be filled. Yet doom 
awaits us, I believe he would say, if the 
religious revival exalts the “jealous God” 
and we stir up the demons of bigotry. 

This volume is immensely rich in sub- 
stance. It is not only a discussion, but an 
anthology, with generous paragraphs and 
pages from  Bayle’s Dictionary, from 
Thomas Sprat of the Royal Society, and 
from other wise men of the Enlightenment, 
largely relevant to the evils of religious 
fanaticism. Joun W. Brus# 
Andover Newton Theological School 


Christianity and Economic Problems. By 
D. L. Munby. New York and London: 
The Macmillan Company, 1956. ix + 290 
pages. $5.00. 

The economists and policy-makers have 
reached an impasse. Are we going to have 
a “haircurling” depression or are we caught 
in the convolutions of an _ inflationary 
spiral? Another immediate problem: what 
kind of government controls, if any, are to 
be placed upon the labor unions and upon 
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those unenlightened entrepreneurs who are 
sometimes found in league with the labor 
bosses? Or we might be interested to ask, 
what economic factors are at issue in the 
current international disputes? 

This book does not answer these ques- 
tions. Rather, it attempts to establish an 
analytical framework which will enable the 
reader to ask important questions and de- 
velop a general orientation for pursuit of 
answers. Dr. Munby admits the methodo- 
logical tensions existing between economics 
and theology, but both enterprises deal with 
man in his environment, and just as the 
social scientist cannot theorize without im- 
plicating ethics and theology, the Christian 
ethicist cannot engage in practical issues 
without knowledge of their technical as- 
pects. Again, the problems are not solved 
but tentative directional guidance is es- 
tablished. 

Dr. Munby, whom the economist would 
probably class as a neo-Keynsian, discusses 
the theological, ethical, and economic as- 
pects of some of the burning questions of 
the modern social scene: the problems of 
wealth and poverty; the price system (free, 
controlled, or mixed) ; the role of the busi- 
ness man and labor; the role of the state; 
and the problems of international trade, 
aid, and economic union. An effort is made 
to set these issues within a religio-economic 
framework to enable the reader to gain 
acquaintance with the basic technical and 
ethical principles which are involved. 

Having read the book one still does not 
know if Mr. Humphrey’s prognostications 
concerning a “depression which will curl 
your hair” are accurate or are based on 
fatuous presuppositions. But perhaps more 
important, a careful reading of the volume 
beside Mr. Humphrey’s statement might en- 
able us to determine whether the Secretary’s 
presuppositions are based on, let us say, 
Marshall or Keynes or Schumpater. 

Paut M. HARRISON 
Princeton University 
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Christianity and Communication. By F. W. 
Dillistone. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1956. 152 pages. $3.00. 

The author begins by noting the attention 
given today to the problem of communica- 
tion on all sides. So far as the Christian 
mission is concerned we have to do four 
things: define the essential message; dis- 
tinguish in the evangelist himself the Chris- 
tian witness and secondary cultural layers; 
assess available media; and come to terms 
with the gulf between two language areas. 
Dean Dillistone then sets forth a basic cul- 
ture-philosophy of symbol and communica- 
tion. Man in society builds an edifice of self- 
understanding in terms of image and word, 
related to the organs of sight and hearing. 
It is through these structures that God must 
work in revelation. The biblical story 
and myth, related to history and world- 
understanding respectively, are brought into 
this analysis. There follow chapters which 
show how Christianity in the past has re- 
lated itself to new cultural scenes and 
epochs. This survey climaxes in a recogni- 
tion of the task of Christian communica- 
tion in the contemporary world. 

The author then returns to the four as- 
pects of the problem identified above. The 
Gospel both as the historical narrative of 
redemption and as the world-interpreting 
myth must be brought into encounter with 
other systems in their inmost fortresses so 
that adequate communication and impact 
are effected. On the part of the missionary 
this means a wrestling with three histories: 
“my own history within its social con- 
text, my brother’s history within its social 
context and the history of Jesus the Savior 
of mankind within its social context—and 
then [relating] these histories to one an- 
other in such a way that a meaningful re- 
demption and a relevant hope begin to be 
formed.” Here a citation from Gabriel Mar- 
cel is pertinent. The function of the drama- 
tist, he says, is “to place himself at the very 
heart of human reality, in all its poignancy 
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and intimacy. He must, it seems to me, link 
himself magnetically to the strands of our 
most secret agonies and our most secret 
hopes; and the accent with which he ex- 
presses feelings we hardly dare admit even 
to ourselves, must be strong enough and 
magical enough to transfigure our interior 
landscape and illuminate it in a flash with 
a light that seems to come from beyond.” 
The closing chapters deal most interestingly 
with modern channels of communication 
and with the tasks of inter-cultural trans- 
lation and interpretation. The book as a 
whole deals in a very discerning way with 
what is coming to be recognized as a major 
issue in our time. 
Amos N. WILDER 

Harvard Divinity School 


Ground to Stand On. By John H. Otwell. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1957. ix + 232 pages. $4.25. 

This addition to the skeptic’s progress 
genre is unusual in that the author is now 
Professor of Old Testament at Pacific 
School of Religion. Rather than a detailed 
map of the road from doubt to certitude, 
however, this book is an evocative dealing 
with the problems of joining a Christian 
fellowship. These are seen intellectually, 
e.g., how to prove Christianity true, and 
more popularly, why join a church with 
such a splotchy history. 

Otwell sees a “constant” in human ex- 
perience which he calls “the Encounter.” 
While this is the language of neo-Protes- 
tantism in its most existential moods, the 
writer appears to be a mid-century theo- 
logical liberal who finds much of worth in 
the symbols and affirmations of the Chris- 
tian mainstream. 

An example is the section on Jesus. Ot- 
well finds a consensus among scholars, 
which he shares, that Jesus did not regard 
himself as divine in any special sense. But 
he does not feel it wise to give emphasis to 
this since so many Christians have found 








a high Christology meaningful and since 
the effect would probably be divisive 
within the church. As he sees it, both the 
Ebionite and Greek Christologies of the 
early church were attempts by two dif- 
ferent cultural communities to ascribe su- 
preme significance to Jesus. There is a 
“functional continuity” between the formu- 
lations by which Jewish, Hellenistic, and 
modern Christians apotheosize Jesus, and 
this fact should enable us to feel a kinship 
with early believers even though we may 
not use their exact formulations. 

Otwell’s discussion of religious living 
leaves little room for the exploratory role 
of prayer, but this would appear a com- 
mon shortcoming of encounter-theologies, 
however broadly conceived. And his Am- 
sterdam citations of ecumenical progress 
toward a common doctrine of the church 
appear unduly sanguine in the light of To- 
ronto and Evanston’s resurgent confession- 
alism. 

The book should prove stimulating to a 
reading-sophistication level somewhere be- 
tween Norman Vincent Peale and Paul Til- 
lich. Whether it will sustain the interest of 
the intended skeptical reader is more ques- 
tionable. 

Rosert B. Tapp 
Theological School 
St. Lawrence University 


Modern Science and Christian Beliefs. By 
Arthur F. Smethurst. New York: Abing- 
don Press, 1955. xi + 300 pages. $4.00. 
The combination of competence in the 

fields of science and theology is as fortunate 

as it is rare. Out of a sound knowledge of 
both fields, Canon Smethurst has sought to 
defend the place of religion in the modern 
world. In short, his position is that the 
perspective of science presupposes a theistic 
view of existence rather than challenges or : 
displaces this view. This contention is ex- : 
tremely important in an age when science 
is taken by many as a kind of faith and 
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science is not often distinguished from 
scientism. 

Thus it is maintained that only in an 
essentially theistic view of things is there 
provided a justification for the scientist’s 
concern for the world of phenomena. The 
regard for data and for events and their 
orderliness, it is urged, is rooted in the 
Christian doctrine of creation, the Christian 
view of matter as both real and good, and 
the Christian view of God in relation to 
the phenomenal world as the constant cause 
of constant effects. Beyond this, it is also 
contended that all scientific analysis, in its 
appeal to impartiality, fairmindedness, and 
lack of prejudice, rests upon the Christian 
virtues, especially the fundamental virtue 
of humility. 

Canon Smethurst treats of the develop- 
ment of scientific knowledge in the modern 
world with a sure grasp, giving a balanced 
attention to the achievements of science 
and to its limitations. In regarding science 
as the child of Christian faith, he presses 
the contention that science is but one 
method, however adequate, of approaching 
the whole of reality. The tendency of sci- 
ence to exalt its method and its formulations 
to the level of metaphysics must be bal- 
anced and corrected by “the basic attitude 
of the Christian in his faith.” For Canon 
Smethurst this faith rests not on another 
method of natural knowledge but upon 
revelation—upon the “revelation of God in 
the character, the work, and the Person 
of Christ.” 

The reader may find that the author has 
been too zealous in his argument that sci- 
ence depends upon Christian faith, espe- 
cially if the reader is a scientist who does 
not share this faith or who has given up 
this faith in the course of his scientific 
career. But if the author is zealous, he is 
not superficial. There is much that must be 
said, and said as it is in this book, in criti- 
cism of the provincialism and sterility of 
scientism and positivism and in advocacy 
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of resolving with wisdom and courage the 
tensions between religion and science. 

WItiiAM A. BANNER 
Howard University 


Symbols of Transformation. By C. G. Jung. 
Bollingen Series XX. New York: Pan- 
theon Books, Inc., 1956. 567 pages. $5.00. 
Freud wrote, “All that has once lived 

clings tenaciously to life. Sometimes one 

feels inclined to doubt whether the dragons 
of primeval ages are really extinct.” This 
could keynote C. G. Jung’s fourth edition 
of Symbols of Transformation, a monu- 
mental source-book of comparative myth- 
ology, religion, art, literature, and philoso- 
phy evolved around Dr. Jung’s analysis 
of the creative writings of a twenty-year- 
old American woman some forty years ago. 

Pseudonymously known as Frank Miller, 

she was diagnosed as being in the beginning 

stages of schizophrenia by Dr. Jung. This 
was later confirmed as accurate by the 
psychiatrist who treated Miss Miller. 

The Miller literary fantasies are the skele- 
ton for the rich tapestry of research in 
this book. Highlighting man’s eternal need 
and longing for a god-figure to secure him 
against the unknown and to help him 
canalize his libido away from his brutal 
instincts toward spirituality, Symbols of 
Transformation makes a passionate plea 
for a reactivation, on a rational base, of 
the values that gave birth to Christianity. 
In doing this, Dr. Jung brings into focus 
the unbelievably complex, rich, and con- 
tradictory symbolism of his  mystical- 
Christian-life-force orientation. 

Primary is the Jungian concept of the 
collective unconscious, teleologically deter- 
mined and the feminine matrix of all good 
and evil, “the stock of primordial images 
which everybody brings with him as his 
human birthright, the sum total of inborn 
forms peculiar to the instincts.” Libido is 
generalized psychic energy, and probably 
the most pervasive of the archetypes of the 
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universal myths is that of the hero-god 
myth. The religious myth, from its crudest 
sexual symbols in sun and animal worship, 
is traced thru ancient Vedic and Mithraic 
writings, sculpture, and paintings to its cur- 
rent expression in Christianity. Here Jung 
shows how the archaic dream language is 
identical with the language of the schizo- 
phrenic. To blend, understand, and accept 
the unconscious, and to bind it to the 
present is the task of patient and psychia- 
trist. 

For the religious leader, Symbols of 
Transformation will be a frame of cultural 
reference with which to reconcile the “hair- 
raising irrationalism” and “shocking tact- 
lessness” of the unconscious with man’s 
conscious self. 

This reviewer failed to be convinced that 
Dr. Jung’s metaphysical assumptions, in- 
volving de-sexualization of the libido and 
the teleological emphasis, could be accepted 
as scientific fact in the Freudian sense. He 
confirmed, rather, by substituting symbol 
for symbol, the firm matrix of the sexual 
etiology of the neuroses. The important 
thing to remember is, however, that both 
Freud and Jung are psychiatrists of im- 
mense stature, motivated by the highest 
spiritual aims, and that both have con- 
tributed to the precious store of the science 
of the mind; that destructive instincts 
cripple and chain the libido into the past, 
that it can be liberated for the hopeful 
present, and that, in Friedrich Schiller’s 
words, “There is no freedom but love.” 

SMILEY BLANTON 
New York City 


Christian Life and the Unconscious. By 
Ernest White. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1955. 190 pages. $3.00. 

Dr. White here defends the hypothesis 
that man is a strange and mysterious com- 
bination of spirit and dust, of mind and 
matter, and redemption is concerned with 
every aspect of his being—the unconscious 








as well as the conscious (p. 28). Here a 
practicing psychiatrist examines the specific 
areas of conscious-unconscious relationship, 
and emphasizes the contribution of psycho- 
analytic theories—postulated by Freud, 
Jung, and allied exponents of depth psy- 
chology—in motivating Christian behavior 
on this depth dimension. I suggest that 
pastors and ministers utilize this book in 
sermon preparation and as a guidebook for 
new converts to Christianity. 

Chapter one offers empirical and theoret- 
ical data resulting from psychoanalytical 
research as to dynamic interrelationship 
between mind, body, and soul. The remain- 
ing eleven chapters interpret, psychoanalyt- 
ically, fundamental Christian phenomena 
such as new birth, conversion, baptism, 
prayer, and sin and guilt, as having sym- 
bolic meaning. For example, Dr. White in- 
terprets the symbolic use of water in bap- 
tism as related to the “water bag” in which 
the fetus emerges out of this watery en- 
vironment into a birth of larger life (p. 53). 

Here is a summons for religion and med- 
ical science to share in their common 
psychotherapeutic goal of healing, health, 
and redemption of the whole individual. 

Grapy D. Davis 
School of Religion 
Shaw University 


Christianity and the Asian Revolution. Ed- 
ited by Rajah B. Manikam. New York: 
Friendship Press, 1954. iv-+293 pages. 
$2.50. 

More than half the population of the 
world is now involved in a revolution that 
is changing every aspect of human life 
and is working a profound effect upon the 
whole of humanity. New nations have been 
formed and others will soon appear by 
which men throw off their dependence upon 
colonial authorities and take responsibility 
for themselves; age-old patterns of social 
organization are being shattered as men : 
reach for equality and justice; economic 
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forms which have proved inadequate to 
men’s needs in the past and are now anach- 
ronisms are disappearing as men demand 
for themselves sufficient physical suste- 
nance; and the religions by which men 
have been related to the Ultimate are find- 
ing new vitality and are calling their ad- 
herents to renewed and active allegiance. 

In the midst of this wide-sweeping, 
deeply penetrating revolution are the Chris- 
tian churches. They are the product of the 
modern missionary movement and they 
bear upon them the marks of their Western 
origin. In some sense or other they are 
alien to their environment. Yet because 
their members are people through whom 
the spirit of the Asian revolution flows, 
and because of the faith they profess they 
must know and express an active concern 
for contemporary affairs. They must aid 
their fellows who suffer; they must speak 
with prophetic words of the direction men 
should take; they must tell others God’s 
saving word; and they must demonstrate 
in themselves the new life of which they 
speak and for which the Asian revolution 
seeks. 

Christianity and the Asian Revolution 
describes all this briefly and vividly. The 
book outlines the principal aspects of the 
revolution, deals at some length with the 
religious renaissance, makes clear the place 
which the Christian churches have in the 
situation, and reports in some detail on 
the ways the churches are facing the chal- 
lenge of their role. Of interest is a section 
devoted to the problem of the approach 
which the Christian religion should make to 
non-Christian religions. 

The book was produced by Bishop Rajah 
Manikam of Tranquebar with the help and 
contributions of a number of Christian 
leaders in Asian countries. It ends with a 
message prepared by a representative group 
of churchmen acting unofficially, addressed 
to the churches of the world. “We ask you 
to work and pray that your people may 


more fully understand us and the revolu- 
tionary situation we are facing.” This book 
will help greatly all who are led to give 
answer to that plea. 

J. Lestiz DuNsTAN 
Andover Newton Theological School 


Prophecy and Religion in Ancient China 
and Israel. By H. H. Rowley. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1956. 154 pages. 
$2.75. 

It is quite safe to say that H. H. Rowley 
of the University of Manchester, England, 
is the most prolific writer in the world 
among Old Testament scholars. Nor is it 
too much to say that English-speaking 
Christendom stands forever in his debt, 
for he has directly and indirectly through 
his writing and lecturing been more influ- 
ential than any other single source in the 
“rediscovery” of the Old Testament which 
has been going on for the past quarter 
century. 

The volume before us contains lectures 
delivered at the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, University of London—the 
Louis H. Jordan Bequest Lectures in Com- 
parative Religion. The lectureship requires 
a comparison of two fields and Dr. Rowley, 
a one-time resident in China and long 
interested in Chinese religion, naturally 
compares ancient Israel and ancient China, 
the first as seen in her prophets, the second, 
in her sages. 

From the point of view of the Old Testa- 
ment student (although hardly the student 
of Far Eastern religion) it is an interesting 
and profitable device, perhaps not often 
enough employed by teachers of the Bible. 
Old Testament prophetism as seen over 
against the roughly contemporaneous re- 
ligious expression of the founder of Con- 
fucianism or Taoism is a prophetism now 
with a different point, a freshened interest. 

Prophetism gets much the best of it. 
This is not a criticism of the book. The 
author leaves no doubt at all in the read- 
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er’s mind—“That I am not a specialist in 
this field [Chinese studies] as in the Old 
Testament field . . . I must at the outset 
confess.” This is really a book on the Old 
Testament prophet and, as such, a good 
one. The six chapters offer a fine review 
of Old Testament prophetism with Rowley’s 
usual thorough documentation and his great 
gift for bringing up to date and into focus 
any matter of significant scholarly debate. 
B. DAvie NAPIER 
Yale Divinity School 
The Family and Mental Illness. By Sam- 
uel Southard. Philadelphia: Westminster 

Press, 1957. 96 pages. $1.50. 

This little volume makes no new con- 
tribution to its subject matter. Mr. South- 
ard’s book gives little evidence of personal 
experience with the problems involved and 
gives no clue that he has thought through 
these problems. 

Edith Stern’s Mental Illness: A Guide 
for the Family still remains the most au- 
thoritative and helpful guide to those in- 
volved with family concerns of the mentally 
ill. 

Ernest E. BRUDER 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital 
Washington, D. C. 


Should Christians Drink? By Everett Til- 
son. New York: Abingdon Press, 1957. 
128 pages. $2.00. 

Nobody favors excessive drinking; the 
issue is between abstinence and moderation. 
Dr. Tilson espouses the abstinence or “pro- 
hibitionist” cause, as his Methodist Disca- 
pline does, although oddly enough his dis- 
cussion is not much devoted to supporting 
his cause. With scholarly care he first notes 
that the biblical writers were ignorant of 
distilled spirits, then that they called for 
the moderate use of wines rather than their 
prohibition. 

Citing the careful historical studies of 
Roland Bainton and others, he divides 
Christian history into three stages: from 





Jesus to Luther the norm was use but not 
abuse of alcohol, from Luther tc Wesley 
the norm was the same, and from Wesley 
to the present most of the major Protestant 
bodies (excepting Lutherans and Anglican- 
Episcopalians) have been prohibitionist. 
Throughout, as Dr. Tilson shows, the posi- 
tion of doctrinaire abstinence has been 
dogged by undesirable heretical spokesmen 
such as Gnostics, Cathari, and Anabaptists. 

Strangely, for a theolegian’s work, the 
theology of this little book is not at all 
sharply drawn. Having set aside biblical 
authority for abstinence, the author resorts 
to ethical altruism (the social evils of 
drink) as his main ground. Yet even here 
he appeals only to “service” as an individ- 
ual Christian’s obligation, without elab- 
orating any organicist or “solidarist” doc- 
trine; in short, no social theology in 
support of a primarily social argument! 

Confessing that there is no solution (di- 
rective?) to the issue between prohibition- 
ists and moderates “in the Bible or Chris- 
tian history” (p.69), the author prays, 
“may both rest content to let the Lord 
judge between them when they differ one 
from another!” JosePH FLETCHER 
Harvard Divinity School 


Biblical Theology and Christian Education. 
By Randolph C. Miller. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1956. 226 pages. 
$3.50. 

Professor Miller’s Clue to Christian Edu- 
cation has been of inestimable value in 
helping religious educators bridge the gap 
between method and content. The author 
suggested there that theology should be 
explained in terms of “relationships” and 
“relevance” and could be translated into 
the language and vocabulary of any learner. 
The new book is based on the same princi- 
ples, but moves into the field of the Bible 
and biblical theology. The Bible can illu- 
minate the relationships of daily life and 
should be presented as a whole in the light 
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of modern scholarship in order that it 
might become more relevant and meaning- 
ful to learners at their “growing edges.” 

The biblical drama of redemption is di- 
vided into five acts: creation, covenant, 
Christ, Church, and consummation. After 
each theme has been discussed in a some- 
what fragmentary manner, the author 
shows how it can be handled with various 
age-groups. Although he draws heavily 
upon the standard works on the use of the 
Bible in religious education and makes no 
outstanding contribution to the understand- 
ing of the religious needs and problems of 
boys and girls, he has rendered a valuable 
service in the selection and organization of 
the material. One could wish that more 
attention had been given to the “creative” 
process. Specific references to activities and 
techniques which assist the Bible in coming 
alive and speaking to people where they 
are would have enhanced the practical 
sections. 

As a resource, this book is highly recom- 
mended for use in leadership training and 
in seminary classes. It has a timely cogency 
in the current conversation on the utiliza- 
tion of modern biblical scholarship in the 
local church. It will be a help to all who 
are concerned with the problem of com- 
municating the message of the Bible to 
children and youth. 

WILLIAM L. BRANSFORD 
School of Religion 
Howard University 


BOOK NOTES IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


Armed With Courage. By May McNeer and 
Lynd Ward. New York: Abingdon Press, 
1957. 112 pages. $2.50. 

This book contains brief biographical 
sketches of Florence Nightingale, Father 
Damien, George Washington Carver, Jane 
Addams, Wilfred Grenfell, Mahatma Gan- 
dhi, and Albert Schweitzer. The stories are 
told in simple and clear style and are full 
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of action, life, and suspense which “capture 
the self-sacrifice and determination that in 
each case made the difference between 
victory and defeat.” Although prepared for 
older children and youth, it is warmly 
recommended for all who want an intro- 
duction to these great characters. 


Kenji. By Gertrude Jenness Rinden. New 
York: Friendship Press, 1957. 120 pages 
$2.50. 

This is a story about Kenji, an eleven 
year old boy in Japan, who is helped by 
the Christian Church in finding a solution 
to his family problems. Boys and girls will 
admire the adventurous spirit of the hero, 
and will learn much about life in Japan. 


Room for Randy. By Jesse Jackson. New 
York: Friendship Press, 1957. 136 pages 
Cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.25. 

Mr. Jackson’s story about the adven- 
tures of the thirteen year old Negro, Randy, 
and his red-haired pal Rick in everyday 
life, makes a valuable contribution to inter- 
group relations. Many youth will be helped 
by this book, which demonstrates that 
“prejudice is more crippling than polio 
because it affects the mind and keeps people 
from thinking clearly.” 


Youth Fellowship Kit. Volume 15. Edited 
by Locke E. Bowman, Jr. Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1957. 232 pages 
$3.50. 

Excellent Bible and life-centered program 
material for senior high youth groups is 
presented under the five areas of the United 
Christian Youth Movement—Christian 
Faith, Witness, Outreach, Citizenship, and 
Fellowship. Unique features include a vari- 
ety of techniques and methods, a clinic on 
role-playing, a workshop on the life of 
Christ, sections on worship, drama, and 
recreation, and topics which help youth 
“examine the relationship of their Christian 
faith to the problems and interests of their 
daily lives” (desegregation, for example) 

W.L.B. 
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